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other ; and last, 1 
noble’ Evangelical ‘Society, diligently mor. 


may not some day give birth to a second 
reformation, not less extensive and less glo- 
vidas than the first? But our hopes must 
be mingled with many fears. Switzerland 
is a little republic in the midst of vast mon- 
archies, which hate her freedom, aud covet 


ber territory. She exists only by their suf. 


ferance, and by their wholesome dread of 
public opinion. The day may come, indeed 


it seems already at hand, when her nation- 


ality will ‘be extinguished, her pastors scat- 


” of, | tered, and her Christian labours suspended. 


the, ‘restored teoprds of her 

ten kings. There was the past in 
Gomi mitinion ‘With the present, and three thou- 
Were obliterated’ as T was borne 
ok Aud made to stand in the palace’ of the 
proud menarche of Assyria... There was the 
sting feelitig in the Louvre at Paris, where 1 
imitations, but amid, dhe veritable chiselings 


of; ancient. man and Grecian! sculptors, truly 


amd wus permitted to ‘trace, from lines drawn 
Print te Bwüg “fides, the features of De- 
mosthenes, Socrates, and Plato, the pride of 
Greece, and Augustus, Trajan, and Nero, 
bf 

from my ‘purpose. I 
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must be the old t is creeping upon 
of ‘this ancient city 
k. Geneva, whose origin is lost in the fabu- 
fotis Age which boasts of a history as stirring 
ahd Ss*glorious as any in the world. It is 
only & day er two since I was leaning against 
ssive tower bailt by Julius Cassar, who 


antiquarianism. 


thoes bloady ware of the 
AMlSbroges, of ‘which T used t 
hen a school-boy, in his Commen- 


1 * wich such painful effort; and out of 
y window, at this moment, I can look 
upon the fimous stoné Niton, rising out 
of Lake Leman, dedicated in the time of 
to another window, there stands before 
ip ‘thé ‘majestic Cathedral of St. Pierre, 
a to be . upon the very site of an old 
in temple consecrated to the worship of 
e Bun. E ise 
, But apart from these reminders of a re- 
ote antiquity, Geneva has a more modern 


history, of sngpassing interest in the eye of 
and of religions truth, 


auccessfully maintained for the defence 
_ of her givil liberties, and of the firm stand 
which. she, has always taken, even 
vs of deepest despotism, in behalf o 


ee speak of the wars which fer senturies ) 
e. 


herself 
immortal by her glorious position in the 
eformation.as) the first advocate of those 
aples of religious freedom whose fruits 
we ire so abundantly and gladly reaping in 
oor pwn Christian and happy land. 
„ Ii uns in 1532 that the Reformation 
light first dawned upon Geneva. The la- 
bours of Farel and Froment and Booquet 
ſorm a glorious chapter in her annals; and I 
may dome day gather up the curious records 
their conflicts and successes, and send 
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expounded by him is deeply settled in the 
gonviotions and the love of the best of the 
Reformed Churches. The principles of civil 
ti aa promulgated by him, have brought 
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in the school of the prophets, of 
AK Calvin was the founder and life, 
Niere taught to John Knox and others those 
rn, lessons of religious faith and. political 
om which gave to the, Reformation in 
in Holland its exalted charee: 
his, spot was planted. the tree, 
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This day,-if it ever arrives, will be a dark 


| day for the world. Let Christians in Ame- 


heal 


rien pray that all threatened dangers may 
be averted from unhappy Switzerland! They 
will be only pleading their own cause the 
cause of down-trodden Europe the cause of 
évangelical truth, in this world that belongs 
to Christ. He that hath all power above 
and below, can turn the hearts of kings at 
his pleasure, and the lever that moves his 
arm is the earnest pleading of his faithful 
disciples. But adieu for the present. Yours 
BLYTH. 


From our Iowa Cerrespondent. 


—ęU OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 


Syned of lowe has just 
dlosed u very pleasant séssion in this city, after 
Raving disposed of the great question which 
éspécially called them togéthar—the location of 


their Synodical College. The discussion was 


conducted with candour and Christian kind- 
nese, and was finally decided with great har- 
mony. It wag decided to locate the College at 
Dubuque, of which place I will have occasion 
to Write you more hereafter. Suffice it to say, 
for ‘the present, that it is a pleasant, healthy, 
flourishing, young city, some two hundred 
miles above this place, and containing about 
the same number of inhabitants as Burlington. 
The friends of the College there propose to give 
the ground and ten ‘thousand dollars for the 
purpose of eteoting 4 college building. This 
will pat up a building ent for present 
purposes. „When, the Institu i begins to 
gather strength, and need more acoommoda- 
tion, we trust the ability of its friends will be 
equal to the exigency. The name which the 
unanimously gave tothe Institution is one 
that will enlist the hearts of all Presbyterians. 
The Synod have incorporated the College by 
the mame of “ Alexander College,” and the 
friends of the Institution in the State are de- 
termined, by the Divine blessing, to make it 
am honourable and becoming, as well as per- 
manent monument to the memory of that t, 
and greatly beloved minister of Christ, whose 
praise is in all the churches. | 
The hand of pti.over-rulmg Providence 
seems clearly manifest in the whole movement, 
which has resulted in the location of Alexan- 
der College at Dubuque. In the estimation of 
the writer, there is, at this present time, no 
place in this whole north-western country, 
which presents so desirable and eligible a site 
for such an Institution as Dubuque; and here, 
under the smiles of our Heavenly Father, we 
hope to see an Institution of sound learning, 
founded upon the word of God, grow up with 
our rapidly growing State, which will be a rich 
and l blessing to the State, and to the 
world. We are, it is true, feeble in strength, 
and few in numbers; yet we hold a respecta- 
ble position, even in numbers, compared with 
other evangelical denominations, and are rapid- 
ly increasing. The Methodists are, I suppose, 
the most numerous, and the Congregationalists 
have a larger membership than we have; but 
teal strength and moral influence does not 
always go with the largest numbers. We 
have unity, love, and sound doctrine, which, 
in point of moral and religious influence, abun- 
dantly makes up for our lack of members. You 
would readily admit this truth, if you could 
look over the heterogeneous mass which are 
known by the same name in this western coun- 
try. But, however strange and radical the er- 
rors they may hold, it would be the height of 
arrogance in me to say that they were not all 
strictly orthodox, after they have been ‘‘re- 
solved“ to be such by the Albany Convention. 
o one can look at the religious and moral 
aspects of Society at the West, and with an un- 
prejudiced mind, examine into the workings of 
the different ecclesiastical systems, without be- 
ing struck with the amazing superiority of the 
Presbyterian over every other. Aside from 
the fact that it is more i and 
apostolical, the workings of the system show 
its origin. It is homogeneous. Presbyterians 
all speak the same thing—all look at the great 
leading doctrines af the gospel in the same 
light, and look for salvation and eternal life in 
the same way, through faith in the merits of 
God's dear Son. If I were to say this unity was 
far, very far from existing in the Churches of a 
different name, I sappose, according to the lan- 
guage of that resolution referred to above, I 
should be considered as slandering my breth- 
ren; yet itis a well known fact; it lies open to 
every, one; none can fail to see it with the 
slightest ¢xamination. I have facts in abund- 
r prove this; but preferring to 
| speak only c what is good, and not of what is 
WI, I do not think. it would de for édification 
| e publish them. Tours, Ke, J. P. 
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At a meeting of the Board of Trus- 
tees of Union Galle on the 27th ult. 
the following members being present, 
viz: Hon. Benjamin Welch, jun. State 
Treasurer, Rev. Dr. Van Vechten, Hon. 
Bradford R. Wood, Edward C. Delavan, 
Esq., Hon. Judge Campbell, Hon. Judge 
Paige, Richard M. Blatchford, Esq., 


Jacob L. Lane, Esq., Rev. Dr. Halley, 


Bishop. Alonzo Potter, Hon. David H. 


| Little, James Brown, Esq., Rev. Dr. 


Backus, and Hon. Judge Harris, the 
following communication was received. 
“To the Board of Trustees of Union College. 
Gentlemen I have received such strong and 
ted expressions of the confidence of the 
rd of Trustees, in respect to the manner in 
which, under their appointment, I have con- 
ducted the fiscal affairs of the Institution for 
more than thirty years, that I have nothing to 
desire in that respect. ! 
The persevering efforts, however, which 


to have been recently made in other quarters, to 


incul pate me, and to cast censure on the Board, 
and the questions which have been raised as to 
the legal rights of the Board and myself res- 
pectively, make it my duty, as it is my plea- 
sure, to say that I hope the Trustees will ne- 
giect no means of asserting their strictest legal 
rights, and securing their entire interests in 
that behalf 


I shall, as soon as it can be consistently done, 
be anxious to obtain from a legal tribunal, such 
4 thorough scrutiny of all the transactions in 
which I have been engaged as your agent, and 
such authoritative interpretation of the | rights 
and duties pertaining 3 to the Board 
and myself, as shall conclusively settle doubts, 
and vindicate truth and justice. ; 

Inu the mean time I trust, that the Trustees 
will take such medsures, as in their wisdom 
may seem meet, to have their interests properly 
represented before the committee which has 
been recently appointed by the Senate of this 
State to investigate the financial condition of the 
College. The personal responsibility springing 
out of my relation to that inquiry, it will be my 
duty to provide for. 

I have only to add, that I am, gentlemen, with 
great esteem and respect, yours, &c., 

Euipnatet Nort, 

Schenectady, N. V., April 27, 1853. 

After the reading of the above com- 
munication, and in view of the entire 
course of conduct pursued by the Presi- 
dent in relation to the fiscal concerns 
of Union College, and in view also of 
the recent unexampled efforts which 
have been made to influence public 
opinion, by circulating, in the form of 
authoritative and final decisions, mere 
ex parte statements, alike injurious to 
the College and its President, the fol- 


lowing resolutions were unanimously 
adopted: 


Resolved, That nothing has occurred to im- 
pair the confidence, hitherto so often expressed, 
in the zeal, disinterestedness, integrity, and sig- 
nal devotion of the President in discharging the 


difficult and oppressive duties with which, as the 
fiscal agent of the College, he has been charged 
for more than thirty years past. 


. Resolved, That the communication of the 
President, and the resolution of the Board con- 
sequent upon it, be published, together with the 
names of trastees present. 

Dy order: Atvexanper Hotvano, Clerk. 


' For the Presbyterian. 
CHURCH CHARITY. 
Messers. Editors—The Presbyterian 
Church, as has been well said, isa mission- 
ary organization. ‘‘Go ye into all the 
world, and preach the gospel to every 
creature,” is as much a command to 
the unlettered and the poor, as to the 
educated and the rich believer in Je- 
sus. If the believer is not called to go 
in person, he is called to send his dol- 
lars or his cents to carry on the work 
of saving souls. No true member of 
the redeemed family can be indifferent 
to this work; it is virtually the agree- 
ment he enters into with his Lord when 
he sits down at the “feast of remem- 
brances, that he will show forth his 
death till he come. True, he shows it 
forth by — am in this holy so- 
lemnity; but this exhibition is confined 
to a limited number. Let him show it 
forth to all the world; let him improve 
every opportunity of making this gos- 
pel known to every creature. If every 
member of the Church felt that the mo- 
ment he entered within the sacred en- 
closure, he had engaged, by a solemn 
covenant with his God, to give a por- 
tion of his money to “ie great work of 
missions, and to kindred works, to be 
paid annually, as a debt to his Lord, 
we should not so often hear of empty 
treasuries, suffering missionaries, and 
destitute heathen. The work would be 
done. | 

The writer feels burdened with the 
importance of some action by the Gen- 
eral Assembly, now in session, on the 
great subject of systematic giving by 
the poor of the Church, as well as the 
rich. There is no member of the 
Church so poor as to be unable to lay 
by two cents per week for the Lord; 
and this deposit by each communicant 
throughout the land would meet the 
exigency. If one could be found too 
poor to make such a contribution, some 
friend could certainly be found to pro- 
vide it for him. Our Church wants a 
rule upon this subject, and power vested 
in the session of each church to urge 
compliance; but, alas! this is not all it 
wants. It wants determination and 
faithfulness, perseverance and patience, 
on the part of the eldership, to carry 
out this rule. 

About the period of the organiza- 
tion of the Board of Domestic Mis- 
sions, the venerable Dr. Green pro- 
posed that each member of the Presby- 
terian Church should give fifty cents 
annually, and that the sum should be 
collected by the officers of the Church. 
The writer, a youth at that time, well 
remembers how the communicants, 
after the morning service, pressed to- 
wards the pulpit, (where the revered 
eldership were assembled,) to present 
their offerings. It was a beautiful sight 
—rich and poor, all ranks and classes, 
old and young, yes, and even little chil- 
dren, too, were permitted to go up, if 
they had anything to offer, and their 
names and offerings were registered. 
Many years have passed since that 
Offering was made, but the impression 
it produced has not been effaced. Why 
Was it not continued? Where was the 
fault? Were the people dissatisfied ? 
Had they nothing to give? O, no! but 
in one Congregation, at least, the ruling 
élders let the time slip by; in short, 
they forgot, and then it was thought 
éasiest to pass round the bag. Thus 
this simple and efficient method of 
preaching the gospel by proxy was lost. 
In this day of luxurious 
| profuse expenditure on personal 


· 


orn- 


reet knowledge of doctrine, a faithful 
discharge of duty follows. But, we be- 
lieve there is no want of charity; that 
is, the charity that will relieve the suf- 
ferings of others; but it is diffused, 
scattered without system, oftentimes 
the prompting of kind feelings, and 
oftentimes in the name of a disciple, 
from love to the Master; sometimes 
from. selfishness, sometimes from love 
Of applause; but whatever be the mo- 
Ly whether acceptable in the sight 
of God or not, money is freely and 
largely distributed, and want and suf- 
fering are relieved. But what we want 
is systematic giving by the Church, au- 
thorized and enjoined by the Assem- 
bly. Every member of the Methodist 
communion is obliged to attend a class- 
meeting, and bring the sum at which 
he or she is rated; and pay it over for 
the support of the 182 Our cler- 
are supported in a different way. 
e, however, want this, or a similar 
plan, to wipe off the reproach of a want 
of ‘charity in our churches, and to en- 
able us to aed the gospel to every 
oreature. We do not propose that this 
offering should be appropriated wholly 
to missionary purposes, but that it 
should be the charity of that particular 
church, according to a rule laid down by 
the Assembly, to be gathered by the 
ruling elders or deacons, and appro- 
priated to such benevolent objects as 
the donors might designate. 
Some such system would, perhaps, 
prevent the application of unworthy 
persons’ for church membership, who 
wish to be admitted, in order to be sup- 
ported. It would also tend to reduce 
the number of agents needed, and, it is 
believed, greatly benefit the Church. 
A PRESBYTERIAN. 


For the Presbyterian. 
Eminent Persons Abroad, 


No. XXIX. 


MRS. GRANT OF LAGGAN, 


Mrs. Grant's Letters from the Moun- 
tains had been familiar to me almost 
from my childhood; and had I known 
nothing more of her, the interest which 
I had felt in that work, would of itself 
have rendered it specially desirable to 
me to make her acquaintance. I called 
to see her under the advantage of bein 
conversant with some of the scenes o 
her early childhood in this country, as 
well as of having known a number of 
persons whom she knew well as children 
more than seventy years before. No- 
thing could exceed the cordiality with 
which she greeted me; and one of the 
first things she said to me was—“ Well, 
now you find me here alone, and I am 
alone during the oo part of every 
day. I shall be glad to see you at any 
time, — noon, or night, during 
your stay in Edinburgh. You will al- 
ways find me here, and always find a 
welcome, come when you will. I am 
an old woman, but I think I have my 
faculties about as well as ever; I want 
to ask you a great many questions 
about America, and especially about 
the neighbourhood in which I used to 
live; and if there is any way in which 
I can serve you, either by communica- 
ting to you any thing of interest that I 
know, or by introducing you to m 
friends here, it will be a sincere grati- 
fication to me to do 80.“ I had not the 
least doubt of her sincerity, and ac- 
cordingly availed myself of the permis- 
sion she had given me to visit her with- 
out ceremony, whenever I found it con- 
venient. 

Mrs. Grant was every way, physi- 
cally, intellectually, morally, a great 
woman. She hada large frame, a large 
head, large features, and was rather 
masculine in her general appearance: 
she looked as if she might have taken 
the place of her father in military com- 
mand—(for her father was a British 
officer); as if she might have been a 
match, in respect either to effort or en- 
durance, for any man whom I ever saw. 
She was then several years past eighty; 
and her memory for old things was as 
good as ever, though her repetition two 
or three times over of the same inci- 
dent showed me that, notwithstanding 
her own opinion that her faculties were 
unimpaired, time had dealt with her 
somewhat as with other people. She 
suffered a good deal from bodily decre- 
pitude, and was drawn from one room 
to another in a chair, and. this consti- 
tuted the whole of her exercise. But 
she was extremely sociable and com- 
municative, and was a fine example of 
good humour and youthful feeling com- 
ing out in connection with venerable 
age. 

“She seemed disposed to dwell much 
upon the past, and I thought she did it 
as much for her own sake as for mine; 
though ‘she could have talked about 
nothing that would have interested me 
so much. She told me that she remem- 
bered distinetly leaving Scotland for 
America, when she was three years old, 
her father having preceded her for a 
few months, — then sent for her 
mother and herself; that she recollected 
their arrival at Charleston, South Caro- 


a whole ship load of negroes, though 
she was not at all frightened at their 
strange appearance; that she and her 
mother went thence to Philadelphia, 
and finally to Albany, which they con- 
sidered for some years as their home; 
that she had a little negress under her 
instruction whom her father had pur- 
chased, and that she had taught her, 
so far as she could, every thing that 
she knew herself; that her father sold 
her to a Mr, Schuyler, when he left the 
country, and she well remembers her 
feelings of agony on seeing the silver 
dollars counted out to pay for her; that 
the child told her that, if they were 
separated, they should never get to 
heaven together; and that when they 
left Albany, she actually followed them 
even into the water, after they had got 
into the boat. I asked her if she ever 
knew anything of her afterwards, and 
she said, Les: she kept her eye upon 


lina, and her seeing with great surprise 


of various places in Albany were per- 


heiress; that two thousand acres of 
land in Glarendon, Vermont, were given 
to her father as a half-pay officer, and 
that he bought four thousand more, 
making in all six thousand; and that 
his intention was to have sent over 
Highlanders to settle it, but that the 
Squatters (rogues as they were) had sat 
down upon it, and, finally, it had fallen 
into their hands; that some of her Ame- 
rican friends had expressed the opinion, 


even might be recovered, 
but that she 


prosecute the matter. 
on her father’s return to Scotland from 
America, they’ settled down in the 
Highlands, about equi-distant from the 
two oceans, and there she lived at the 
time of her marriage; that her hus- 
band died before her father, leaving 
her with eight children; that, though 
her circumstances were greatly de- 
pressed, yet she lived continually upon 
trust, never doubting that all would 
come out well at last; and she had 
lived to see her best expectations in re- 
gar to the present world not only ful- 


with the utmost gratitude of the kind- 
ness of Providence in having placed 
her in such pleasant circumstances in 
her old age. 
earned by teaching, she had a thousand 
pounds willed to her by “‘an angelic 
young lady,” from Ireland, formerly 
under her care; that the whole amount 
of the legacy was five thousand pounds; 
but that, owing to the aversion of the 
family to pay it, she had taken up with 
what they were pleased to offer her; 
that, in addition to this, she had a hun- 
dred pounds annually, settled upon her 
by Sir William Grant, a remote rela- 
tive; a hundred from the widow’s fund, | 


more in consequence of her husband's 
having been a chaplain in the army, 


her for s long time ;’ 
“T never make an acqquaintance, but 
that I follow the individual afterwards.” 
When I Mentioned to her that I had 
been at. the old Schuyler house, be- 
tween Al and Troy, where she 
used to live, and had thought of her, 
and of her, and wondered 
which rom she was accustomed to 
OCCUPY» seemed most deeply in- 
terestod, and remarked that, as she 
remembered it, it was one of the most 
beautiful places she had ever seen; 
that the d before it, and the woods 
behind it, gave it, at least to her young 
mind, sn almost matchless attraction. 
She remembered several of the old 
Dutch families in the neighbourhood 
with great interest, and the late Gene- 
ral Stephen Van Rensselaer she recol- 
lected to have held in her arms when 
he was u little boy. Her recollections 


feotly distinet, and she thought not 
only that she could easily make a draw- 
ing of them, but that if she were actu- 
ally set own in the localities, she 
should know where she was! She 
spoke of a Mr. Van Buren who lived 
not far from them, but on the opposite 
side of the, river, in a place which she 
had always thought must have resem- 
bled Egypt; and she was curious to 
know whether the (then) Vice-President 
did not belong to the same family. And 
in connestion with Mr. Van Buren, of 
whom she had no particular knowledge, 
she spoke with great horror of the infi- 
delity of. Thomas Jefferson; and men- 
tioned by way of illustration that when 
Jefferson was travelling in Virginia, b 
a church which had become dilapidated, 
and was used as a stable, he remarked 
that Christianity began in a stable, 
and it would end there. She recollect- 
ed with great interest the old Dutch 
church in Albany, which she used to 
see on Christmas day, splendidly orna- 
mented with evergreens; and she said 
that Dominie Westerlo, by his gestur- 
ing, &c., used to scatter them till the 
pulpit. would be almost dismantled. 
Mrs. Grant left America at the age 
of thirteen, in the year 1769. She 
said, that she had actually begun to 
commit to paper some account of the 
events of her life, and especially what 
she saw and experienced in America; 
but she was somewhat doubtful whether 
she should proceed with it. She men- 
tioned that, if the Yankees, for whom 
she acknowledged that she used to 
have no great respect, had not treated 
her badly, she should have been a great 


never felt disposed te 
She stated that, 


lled, but greatly exceeded. She spoke 


Besides what she had 


and then added, | 


being the widow of a clergyman of the 
stablished Church;) nearly a hundred 


and still another hundred from govern- 
ment. She expressed a — wish 
that the property might do good after 
she had done with it. Some five and 
twenty years before, there was a prize 
of a golden medal, or twenty —— 
offered for the best Essay on the state 
of the Highlands. Happening to be 


— — 


— — 


familiar with the subject, and to have a 
little leisure, she determined to write 
for the prize; and she gained it. And 
as she was not, at that time, over- 
flowing with guineas, she preferred the 
guineas to the medal; though they 
gave her a silver medal in addition to 
the guineas, which she showed me. 
She also gave me a medal, on which 
were struck the figures of the king and 
queen, to remind me of her, as she 
said, when the ocean should roll be- 
tween us; but I little needed any such 
remembrancer. 

Mrs. Grant was the warm friend of 
Sir Walter Scott, and considered him 
as, in many respects, a model man. 
She said that he was very simple- 
hearted and benevolent; and that a 
clergyman, who had been with him 
some days previous to his setting out 
on his last journey, assured her that 
his religious views were quite evangeli- 
cal, and the frame of his mind very 
serious. She was also very intimately 
acquainted with Bishop Porteus, whose 
portrait she showed me, it having been 
presented to her by his widow. She 
was owce invited by the bishop to pass 
five days at his house, the time being 
thus limited, because his house was to 
be filled by the Irish ny who were 
coming to celebrate the birth-day of 
George'the Third. She told me, that 
her fitst edition of Letters from the 
Mountains” liad in it a good deal that 
was playfal, though, of course, nothing 
that was irreverent; that good Bisho 
Porteus wanted to make a good boo 
of it—which it was never intended to 
be; that he and some pious nobleman, 
(I have forgotten his name,) occupied 
themselves a day or two in going care- 


account of her great respect for the 
Bishop, she published a second edition, 
with his proposed omissions; and that 
when Murray the bookseller Proposed 
to her, some time after, to reprint the 
original edition, she could not find a 
copy of it, though she sent for it in 
every direction. She told me, that her 
correspondence was still very large, 
and every morning after breakfast she 
occupied herself in writing one or two 
letters; and that she found she could 
not pass a day with any comfort, un- 
less had some degree of mental exer- 
cise. 
The remarkable old lady lived a yoar 
or two at least after my visit to her, 
and wrote me two or three kind letters. 
I love to think of her in all her maseu- 
line dignity, with her great stores of 
knowledge, her fine powers of conversa- 
tion, and her overflowing good humour 
and benevolence. Her name can never 
be lost oat of the history of her coun- 
try. 


For the Presbyterian. 
A College for the Coloured Race. 


Messrs. E-ditors—Just now, in the pro- 
gress of the Presbyterian Church, I hard- 
ly know amore interesting step that can 
be taken, than the endowment of a lit- 
erary institution for the education of 
coloured youth, particularly with refe- 
rence to Liberia. The demand is 80 
great in Africa for educated men, that 
a well known colonizationist lately re- 
marked, that if four of the leading citi- 
zens of Liberia should be taken away, 
he did not know what would become of 
the fortanes of the Republic. It would 
be a laudable undertaking for any 
evangelical church, especially for us, 


Who have been so early in our efforts 


for colonization, to secure a hold upon 
the young civilization of Africa, such 
as would result from the founding of a 
suitable college. 

The churches of coloured people in our 
own communion in the Free States of our 
own land, are most of them, we fear, with- 
out pastors. The leadership of that por- 
tion of the African mind in this country 
is all of a sort, that is to say the least, 
very questionable in its character. And 
the general want of the race just now 
seems to be, an intelligent number who 
can guide their exodus in embarking for 
Liberia, or who can mould that govern- 
ment, or help their preparation for it 
in their native land. 

A good college, I think, established 
by our Church, would be a fine mis- 
sionary movement. It would be helped 
in its endowments by many classes of 
the citizens. It would serve as an ap- 
propriate object for the interest that 
has lately been excited. It would raise 
up evangelical men in the founding of 
a civilized state; and it would show 


that our Church is not behind in in- 


terest wherever the good of the Afri- 
can race can be solidly and effectually 
promoted. 

Lam glad to know that a plan for 
the object is to be reported to the pre- 
sent General Assembly, and I am sure 
that it will obtain for itself a critical 
and considerate attention. 


For the Presbyterian. 


PREACHING WITH NOTES. 


Messrs. Editors—Archbishop W hate- 
ly makes a very sensible remark on 
eloquence when he says it is relative ; 
and we have often thought that it would 
apply equally well to preaching. The 
% of the hustings, the eloquence 
of the forum, and the eloquence of the 
pulpit are all relative. e would re- 

uest particular attention to this point, 
for though it is even a maxim among 
rhetoricians, it is nevertheless almost 
entirely left out of view in essays on 
reaching. In this species of eloquence 
it would seem, if we are to judge from 
the language of some modern writers, 
that the relative is never once to be 
thought of—that a preacher is to pre- 


pare himself for every audience before 


which he may have to appear, in pre- 
cisely the same way—that he is to en- 
ter his study with the full determina- 
tion of preparing, in a large and legible 
hand, all he is to say to any and ever 
body. It may, it is true, be . 
that even with the pen in his hand, he 
may have the relative before him. Such, 
I admit, might be the case; but it is 
not of what might be, but of what is, 
that I speak. It is right to take what 
the system has produced as its own le- 
itimate offspring, and from this to in- 
fer its tendency, and to judge of its 
effects. Is it not a matter of fact that 
all the sermon writers of the present 
day (excepting, of course, the “‘ extem- 
pore ones,”) write alike for all audi- 
ences? There may be occasions when 
extra care is taken, or unusual embel- 
lishments employed. A sermon for a 
Presbytery, or a Synod, or “a Conven- 
tion,” may be relative either in its mat- 
ter or its style; but it is not presbyte- 
rial, or synodical, or convention per- 
formances that I refer to. I refer to 
the weekly productions of all sermon 
writers who — any regard for style; 
and I say that they are the highest 
wrought productions their brains and 
their quills can bring forth. To deny 
this would be to deny facts, and to con- 
tradict the findings of experience. Yea, 
more; it would be to set principle at 
nought. It would be to deny that there 
is any such thing as style. It would 
be to hold that all the practice of the 
academy, the college, and the seminary 
has had no moulding influence, and no 
controlling power upon our habits of 
thought or modes of expression. If, 
then, it is true that the products of a 
system are any evidence of its tendency, 
and if that education and practice cast 
around a man indissoluble chains as to 
his style, what follows? Why, just 
what every body knows to be true, that 
the same elaborate, involved, highly 
wrought performance is read in the 
hearing of audiences of every rank in 
society and every grade of intelligence. 
From the obscurest hamlet to the chief- 
est city may the same sermon writer 
find his way, and the very sermons 
which won for him the title of profound, 


whilst yet on the very outskirts of 


BROADWAY, 


tured ears of a city audience. 

Now, how is this to be reconciled 
with that attribute of eloquence of which 
the venerable Whately speaks? Is it 
to be imagined that a production which 
rouses a city audience almost to the 
applauding point, is suited to the spi- 
ritual nourishment of the simple-hearted 
peasantry of the distant prairie? Is it 
not most obvious that if it was relative 
to the one, it could not be relative to 
the other? 

Let it not be said, that in speaking 
against this system of writing, and read- 
ing what is written, we are aiming a 
blow against an educated ministry. 
Let it not be said that it is right for 
young men thus to qualify themselves 
for more important fields of usefulness, 
Wherein lies the righteousness of such 
a course of preparation? As well speak 
of the humanity, or the righteousness 
of a surgeon who improves himself in 
surgery by the indiscriminate dissection 
of the x and the dead. Is it right- 
eous to confound aud amaze the con, 
fiding, pious, unsophisticated swain with 
productions suited only to men of let- 
tered taste? Is it righteous, or, under 
any circumstances, allowable to storm 
a pious peasantry, by discourses which, 
from their very style and finish, must 
of necessity be obscure, in order that a 
man may have a sufficient stock of 
suitable matter wherewith to regale an 
assembly of the highest grade in refine- 
ment, and the highest attainments in 
literature? Such a course of prepara- 
tion is not tolerated where temporal 
interest or temporal life are in the bal- 
ance; and is it to be advocated where 
the vast concerns of eternity are hung 
upon the issues of an hour! 

As it is true that preaching ought to 
be relative, so also it is true that it must 
be relative. It is not optional with the 
preacher, whether he shall speak or 
read. There are other tastes to be 
consulted. This is another point which 
seems to be lost sight of by modern 

essayists on this subject. It seems to 
be taken for granted that there is an 
established, uniform, stereotyped state 
of affairs, in which there is a perfect 
understanding, on the one hand, that a 
sermon shall be elaborately written, 
and on the other that it shall be pa- 
tiently listened to. I admit that such 
a state of affairs does exist; but I ask 
where? Where is such a state of things 
to be found, except in old established 
congregations, where men have been 
schooled into toleration? I say into 
toleration, for I hold that beyond this 
point no congregation in the United 
States has ever yet been carried. This 
I hold, and in doing so I feel that I 
am standing on the firm foundation of 
principle. However much the men of 
the present age may be enamoured with 
the mechanical and the artificial, they 
have not as yet lost all love for the 
natural. Select for yourself the rud- 
est swain and the most refined from our 
city circles, and carry them both to 
some point of observation, from which 
they may gaze upon some spring, or 
summer, or autumnal landscape, and 
from which they may look down upon 
the frowning battlements and lofty 
domes, and architectural embellish- 
ments and floatinggcommerce of some 
metropolitan emporium; and as they 
stand with these visions of nature and 
art spread out before them, and as the 
charms of nature begin to gain the as- 
cendency, and the ear is lost to the hum 
of the city, and the eye is lost to its 
dusky lineaments, even then, under the 
fascination of that hour, and the en- 
chantment of that scene, may you judge 
of the relative power of nature and art. 


) And if you change the experiment, you 


will find that the principle I am con- 
tending for has as manifest opera- 
tion in a taste for eloquence, as it has 
in a taste for scenery. You will find it 
just as true that men will prefer speak- 
ing to reading, as that they will prefer 
the untrimmed, ungirdled beauties of 
nature to the lines, angles, and paral- 
lelograms of art. It is nature ggainst 
art in the one case, and it is nature 
against art in the other; and though 
an audience, through sheer art, were 
schooled down to the very freezing 
point, you have only to produce the 
occasion, and nature will out. Let a 
man of eloquence rise in the presence 
of that half congealed assembly, and 
mark the effect. There would be a re- 
turn of all the natural emotions, as 
sudden as the dissolution of the ice 
fetters of the North, if the ark of light 
should bring the fervour of his equato- 
rial radiance to bear upon the polar 
seas. Such a change has been witness- 
ed more than once, and it is only an- 
other proof of the superiority of that 
which is natural over that which is ar- 
tificial—it is the tribute which art pays 
to nature. 

But I think I hear some one cry- 
ing out, Chalmers! Edwards! Davies! 
Well, indeed! And who was Chal- 
mers; and who was Edwards? Men 
of giant minds, whose naked thoughts 
were overwhelming. What kind of 
reasoning is it that starts with such a 
basis of induction? Because Sampson 
could shake himself with the green 
withes upon him, therefore every Lili- 
putian dwarf is to bind himself in 
withes, that he too may be a Sampson! 
If a man were in danger of tearing 
down the pulpit, or leaping over the 
breast-work as Chalmers was, it might 
be advisable for him to put on the 
withes; but apart from the genius of 
Edwards, or the might of Chalmers, it 
would seem to be an unnecessary pre- 
caution. 

It is true, then, and so true that it 
knows of no exception, that all the pre- 
ferences of our nature are.in favour of 
speaking, and that however men 2 
be schooled into toleration, they will 
never acquire a love for read perform- 
ances. But, thus far, we have sup- 
posed an established state of affairs— 
thus far we have had our eye upon the 
several little companies that have, 
through extempore preaching, been ga- 
— from the world, and enclosed in 
the fold of Christ; and even among 
these, reading would not, in the ma- 
jority of cases, be at all tolerated, ex- 
cept through dire necessity. But what 
are we to say of missionary labours 
through the medium of a manuscript? 
Let a man just try the experiment, and 
he will soon find that it is no longer 


NEW YORK. 
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| civilization, may fall upon the enrap- an open question. He 


ik he is to extend the kn 


sermon in bis head, and not in his 
hands. If ever writing and ing come 
to be the normal and uniform practice 
of the Church, alas! for the hope of the 
world! Then may the gloom of heathen 
darkness rest upon Africa’s benighted 
children, and the l of death upon 
the degraded sons of India and China, 
and the crescent still beam over the 
birth-place of Christianity. Before 
closing, I would take this opportunit 
of referring Senex” to any chure 
historian for that evidence of which he 
stands in such need, and of thanking 
him for his judicious remarks on the 
importance of writing in defencé of the 
truth; but we confess ourselves utterl 
at a loss to find out how he can pre 
note. We have heard of playing 
the flute dy note, and singing by note, 
but we have never witnessed a perform- 
22 of ye kind referred to by Sener. 
+ does, however, explain what immedi- 
ately follows—it meant 
by “a lively exhibition of the 1 


NIGHT SONG. 


FROM THE GERMAN. 
Heart, be still! 
In the darkness of thy woe, 
Bow thee, silently and low; 
Comes to thee whate’er God will ;— 
Be thou still! 


Be thou still! 
Vainly all thy words are spoken ; 
Till the word of God hath broken 
Life’s dark mysteries—good or ill— 
Be thou still! 
Sleep thou still! 
’Tis thy Father's work of grace, 
Wait thou yet before his face, 
Ile thy sure deliverance will 
Keep thou still! 


Lord, my God; 
By thy grace, O may I be 
All-submissive, silently, 
To the chastenings of thy rod; 
Lord, my God. 


Shepherd, King! 

From thy fullness, grant to me 

Still, yet fearless faith in thee, 

Till, from night the day shall spring; 
Shepherd, King! 


For the Presbyterian. 
The Brick Church, New Yerk—lIts 
Sale, 4e. 


In inserting the following communi - 
cation, we wish it to be understood that 
we have no opinion to express as to the. 
arrangements making by the congrega - 
tion of the Brick Church. They are 
undoubtedly the best judges as to their 
own affairs, and we feel assured that 
there are circumstances which lead to 
the removal of churches, as in this case, 
which could not be known to a stranger. 
We have thought it, best, however, to 


vails extensively among strangers as to 
the importance of having a Presbyte- 
rian place of worship of some sort, in 
the lower part of the city of New York. 

Messrs. Editors—I have been in the 
habit, for twenty years past, of visiting 
the city of New York three or four 
times during the year, and when there, 
of attending divine service in the Brick 
Church, at the head of Beekman street. 
On arriving there a few days since, I 
learned that this honoured edifice is to 
be sold, and another built in the upper 
part of that city. Not a church of our 
order is to be found below the Park, 
and thousands of strangers, like my- 
self, must hereafter either go up town, 
or visit the Episcopal or Roman Catho- 
lic Churches. If for no other purpose 
than to accommodate the stranger, the 
Brick Church ought to stand where it 

is in all time. My fathers worshipped 
there near s century since, — al- 
though their descendants now reside in 
the far West, I have rights there equal 
to any of the present occupants of the 
ews. 

On Sunday, 8th inst. as I passed 
out of the house, and reflected that it 
was probably the last time I should 
ever enter its doors, I looked upon the 
audience, and thought that if 1 could 
bat be heard, there was veneration and 
piety sufficient in the crowd to save the 
old church. But what could a stranger 
do? If the building has become unsuit- 
able for its audience, let them colonize 
and erect a new one town, to suit 
their circumstances. If I could have 
had the ear of the church, and nothing 
else would save it, I should have pro- 
posed to raise subscriptions in Shio 
and other Western States, and become 
the purchaser, for the benefit of the 
stranger. For such a purpose I would 
myself give $500. 

Melancholy with these reflections, I 
determined to go and spend the after- 
noon with a friend in Twentieth street. 
On my way thither I met with an old 
lady, who, from year to year, I had 
seen occupying a seat in the gallery, 
and as we passed along, I remarked to 
her that she had a long way to go to 
church. She said she had, but that it 
was no inconvenience; that she had 
gone there thirty years, and was not 
yet as good as she ought to be; but 
that it seemed the old house must come 
down, and to her it had caused more 
sad feelings than any thing in the 
course of her life; that if she were five 
times as far off, she would still love to 
go there. In all she said I sympathized, 
and as she stopped at Nineteenth street, 
she bid me a friendly good-by, with a 
warm shake of the hand. For the sake 
of this old lady—for the sake of thou- 
sands of strangers—spare the old 
church. If Dr. Spring has to preach 
in the upper part of *. . et the 
Board of Missions, or the Presbytery 
of New York, appoint a preacher for 
the old church, and let a collection be 
taken up each Sunday, and the stran- 

rs will support the ministry. I know 
that many like myself and the old lady 
of Nineteenth street will be there. 

In the name of multitudes scattered 
in the West, I would utter a remon- 
strance against the removal of this 
sacred edifice. Yours, 


Ax ISDIANIAN. 
New York, May 9th, 1853. aa 
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be observed, that when. takes: 


imthelargest clubs the price is but $1.75 
pat) Year, which is remarkably low for a 


paper of the size and character of The ‘Pres 


- 


tra expense uud tronble to secure our reports 


enrdlied at the opening was very large, and 
oming in daily. Quite a number 
ose names have been long and prominent- 
ly known in the Church are members. It 
is ‘to be hoped that the sessions will be har- 
monious, and that ‘the results may conduce 
to thé advancement of the interests of Zion, 
the welfare of mankind, end the glory of 
God. It is an interesting fact, illustrative 
of the extension of the boundaries of the 

ian Church, that among the mem- 
bers of this General Assembly, are one from 
the Presbytery of Lodiana, India, and one 
from the Presbytery of California, in the 
newly organized Synod of the Pacific. 


Layne A The corner- 
stone of the new Presbyterian church at the 
corner of Arch and Schuylkill Fifth streets, 
Philadelphia, will be laid with appropriate 
ceremonies this 8 afternoon, 21st 
inst. at four o’clock. The Rev. Dr. Gar- 
diner Spring of New York, the Rev. Dr. R. 
J. Breckinridge of Kentucky, and others, 
will unite with the pastor, the Rev. Mr. 
Miller, in the different services. The clergy 
of the city and members of the General As- 
sembly now in session, and the public gen- 
erally, are invited to be present. 


n 


DEATH OF A COMMISSIONER TO THE 
GENERAL AssEMBLY.—We have to record 
another breach in the ministerial corps, at 
a time when every death of a minister 
counts more than one. The Rev. Luther 
8. Gibson, a Commissioner from Brazos 
Presbytery, Texas, to the General Assem- 
bly, died in Philadelphia, on the 17th inst., 
of consumption, He arrived in that city, 
in impaired health, a few weeks ago, and 
rapidly sunk under his disease. He came to 
attend’ the General Assembly on earth, he 
has gone to join the General Assembly 
above: 25 | 


It will be consolatory to friends and rela- 


tives to know that every thing which the 
best medical skill, and the kindest Chris- 
tian attention, could do to smooth his passage 
to the tomb, was done. His departure was 
calm, and apparently without suffering. 


n 


DEATH OF ANOTHER PasToR.—We regret 
to learn that the Rev. David King, pastor 
of the Presbyterian church in Stillwater, 
Sara county, New York, died at that 
place on the 15th inst. aged twenty-seven 
years. | 


Dun. Lorp’s CHUncRH, Burrato, New 
York.—The church at Buffalo, New York, 
of which the Rev. John C. Lord, D. D., is 
pastor, has been blessed recently with in- 
creased outpourings of the Spirit. Between 
twenty and thirty were admitted to the com- 
munion on profession of their faith, a few 
weeks since. They were principally inte- 
resting young people. 


Go Temprrance Movement. — 
Extensive arrangements are making to sur- 
round thé Orystal Palace at New York with 
drinking-shops: We are gratified to see that 
adounter-movement is making by the friends 
of tem | They have opened a spa- 
ciots tent near the Palace, where tempe- 
rance-meetings are to be held in the even- 
ings during the week, and religious services 
on the Sabbath. The Rev. Dr. Hutton of 
the Reformed Dutch Church preached there 
on last Sabbath afternoon. 


n 


, ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—We have received 
from Mrs. J. of Lancaster county, Pennsyl- 
vania, thirty dollars for the Presbyterian 
Charch at Cape Girardeau, Missouri. 


_JacoBys ON THE GosPELs.—We under- 
stand that the Messrs. Carters are about to 
issue the second volume of Jacobus’ Notes 
on the Gospels. This volume will include 
Mark and Luke, and thus complete the 
Synoptical Gospels. The author, we believe, 
designs. embracing in a subsequent volume 
John and the Acta, and so comprising the 
The forthcoming volunie is to be enriched 
by many valuable illustrations of Oriental 
objects, with notices of Eastern localities 
and customs, derived from the author's tour 
in the Holy Land. Dr. Jacobus is doing an 
important work for Sabbath-school instruc- 
tion and for the Church in the preparation 
of this Commentary. 


— 


. Papre Gavazzi.—Padre Gavazzi has 
certainly made his mark in New York. His 
lectures have been very largely attended, 
and few public speakers have ever succeeded 
in making stronger impressions on his audi- 
ences. We do not much wonder that the 
Romish papers should, with one accord, so 
zealously defame him. We by no means 
agree to all he says; but for the truthful 
and fearless manner in which he has ex- 

sed the enormities of Rome, he deserves 

o thanks of all who desire to see the wick- 
edness of the mother of abominations brought 
to light, and held up for execration. Ata 

ecting at the Metropolitan Hall, New 
Cork, on the 13th inst. a testimonial, con- 

ting two richly bound Bibles—one in 
the other in English together with 
a $1000 bank note, was presented to him. 
The testimonial was accompanied by s letter, 


igned by several prominent citizens of New 
5 behalf of Gavaszi’s “hearers and 
ends, who hind with warm heart, unite” 
22 offerings and an address, character- 

to of the ‘speaker, was delivered by the 
Rev. Dr. Cox. Padre Gavazsi has com- 
menced a course of lectures in Philadelphia, 
the first having been delivered on Thursday 
evening last. 


y | exception. 


pertions of the New Testament. 


mid ocean, or floating lazily amongst the 
shipping of a foreign port, or hung out from 


the United States Consulate in some strange 


old city, or wherever else abroad, has sel- 


‘| dom failed to touch tender cords in an 


American bosom. For once we have an 
Here are a trio of Americans 
seated under the mutilated ensign of their 
country, in a foreign land, in the warm 
embrace of the very parties who had effected 
its profanation. No remonstrance is heard 
from them; not one word of lofty patriotism 
escapes their lips. Bewitched by the re- 
compense they are receiving for having held 
up their country to odium in every land 
where its name is known, through a fiction 
which presents in exaggerated colours its 
worst features, they drink up the nectar of 
flattery poured out for them, and are 
content to witness their nation’s dishon- 
our. Whenever they speak of their coun- 
try it is in apologetic terms. They act 
as if they felt that they had been caught 
in bad company in being citizens of the 
United States, and that they must make 
the best excuse possible. They speak as 80 
many martyrs, who had undergone they 
knew not what, to remove a great national 
evil, and now need the encouragement abroad 
which they cannot find at home. We are 
glad to see, however, that whilst Mrs. Stowe 
and her party are content to hold up our 
sins for denunciation, there are persons, 
even in Scotland, who cannot altogether 
forget that those who are there throwing 
stones at us with such good will, are not 
altogether without sin themselves. They 
are constrained to admit, that even though 
there is a beam in our eye, there is at least 
a mote in their own; and some of the public 
journals have the honesty to say that they 
hope that the author of Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
will bring to light the wretchedness which 
is nearer home to them, than are the plan- 
tations of our Southern States. 

Dr. Guthrie, who, judging from the re- 
port, made by far the most eloquent and 
effective speech at this banquet, seems to 
have been conscious that there might be 
room for our retorting upon them, Physi- 
cian, heal thyself.’ 
tort made in the letter of the American ladies 
in reply to that from Stafford House, and 
here is the best excuse he can make for him- 
self and his countrymen. , 

Be no “woes in saying of the letter 
w appeared wspapers 
to come from — — r it di 
so or not, they best know who wrote it—in 
answer to that most noble, and gentle, and 
most Christian address which went from Staf- 
ford House, that it was only a bad heart or 
a very wrong head that could have confounded 
the guilt of our defects with the deep-stained 
sin of American slavery. I do not deny that 
there are defects in our country; but what I say 
is this, that they are incidental very much to 
an old country like our own. Dr. Simpson 
knows very well, and so does every medical 
man, that when a man gets old he gets infirm, 
his blood-vessels get oewified, and so on; but I 
shall not enter into that part of the subject. 
What is true of an old country is true of old 
men, aye, and old women too. | am very much 
disposed to say of this young nation of America, 
that their twitting us with our defects might 
just be met with the answer which a worthy 
minister of the Church of Scotland gave to his 
son, who was 60 dissatisfied with the defects in 
the old Church, that he was determined to go 
over to a younger communion—‘Ah, Sandy, 
Sandy, man, when your lum reeks as = as 
ours, it will maybe need sweeping too.’ Now, 
I do not deny that we need sweeping; every 
body knows I have been singing out about 
sweeping for the last five years. Let me tell 
my good friends in Edinburgh and in the 
country, that the sooner you sweep the better; 
else the chimney may catch fire, and reduce 
your noble fabric to ashes. They told us in that 
letter about the poor needle-womer that had to 
work sixteen hoursa day. Tis true, ‘tis pity, 
and pity tis tis true.“ But does the law com- 
pel them to work sixteen hours a day? I 
would like to ask the writer of this letter, are 
they bound down to their garrets and cellars for 
sixteen hours a day? May they not go where 
they like, and seek better wages and better 
work? Can the slave do that?” 

We have no hesitation in saying that 
there is a law in Britain as stern and invin- 
cible as any which ever was enacted by the 
Legislature of a Southern State, which com- 
pels the poor needle-women to labour sixteen 
hours a day—the London Times and the 
Edinburgh Witness themselves being the 
witnesses. The needle-women “can 
where they like and seek better wages — 
yes, they may cease to work sixteen hours a 
day—they have liberty to go elsewhere— 
but such liberty is the liberty to starve—the 
liberty to sacrifice virtue to gain bread; the 
liberty to live in prostitution and dic in an 
almshouse. The iron law of necessity de- 
clares that these poor women shall toil 
through their miserable existence, sixteen 
hours out of the twenty-four—that they 
shall be shut up in cellars or garrets, or else 
meet the inevitable penalty, an infamous 
life and a cheerless, horrible death. 

We have no desire to defend or perpetuate 
the evils of slavery; but we are compelled to 
say that we have never seen or heard of such 
things amid Southern slaves, as we have 
ourselves both heard of and seen in Great 
Britain. In that very city of Edinburgh, 


| we looked from our hotel windows, the first 


morning we ever gazed into its streets, 
upon a cluster of wan, half-starved wretches 
begging for bread. In the beautiful Eme- 
rald Isle we were pointed to multitudes, 
who, as we were assured on the best autho- 
rity, never enjoyed the luxury of a morsel 
of meat for months at a time. Who ever 
heard of a Southern slave begging for bread? 
Who ever heard, except in the rarest in- 
stances, of their wanting for meat from once 
to thrice a day? In what portion of the 
South are slaves compelled to work sixteen 
hours out of the twenty-four? Slaves are 
held in involuntary bondage, to be sure, but 
the condition of that bondage is such, that 
the wretched poverty-stricken thousands of 
Britain would call it paradise, if a lot so 
easy and so well provided for could be made 
their own. It is vain, too, to say that British 
law has no part in oppressing these wretched 
sons and daughters of want. British law 
establishes privileged classes; British law 
entails property; British law. lays heavy 
taxes; British, law upholds the expensive 
bauble of a monarchy, and: British law is 
responsible for the resulta which such a sys- 
tem necessarily induces ag regards the lower 


‘stratum on which this great fabric rests. 


‘The voice of the oppressed poor, crushed to 


as a tender plant; it has been ever since to us 


He alludes to the re- 


receive the 


country has no right to denounce a youth- 
fal. one for not overcoming incomparably 
greater difficulties than any which have Jain 
in the path of the older ones. The exist- 
ence of slavery in the United States is by 
no means an “incidental” thing. It exists 
here this S because of the deliberate in- 
tention, persisted in, in despite of all re- 
monstrance from the earlier settlers on this 
soil, by the British people, who themselves 
brought the captured sons of Africa to our 
shores, and made merchandize of them for 
gain. Slavery was planted here by British 
hands, when what is now a cluster of free 
and independent Republican States was but 


as the parasite to the tree to which it clings. 
It has grown with our growth. It has 
wound itself around the tree-trunk, and 
covered the limbs and branches, until the 
great question of questions, which no one 
as yet seems able to solve, is, how to sepa- 
rate the parasite from the tree without des- 
troying either one or the other, or both. 
To make denunciatory speeches at banquets, 
or give penny offerings, or sing pœans to 
novel writers, or to „ glower“ into Mrs. 
Stowe’s carriage, are all much easier than 
to solve this question. 

After all, too, what has Mrs. Stowe done 
that she should be so suddenly turned into 
a Diana of the Ephesians? Has she ever 
emancipated a slave? Has she ever con- 
tributed a solitary one hundred dollars out 
of the many thousands which have been 
poured into her pockets, to help some son 
of bondage to purchase his freedom? Has 
the book, which has given her so wide a 
fame, led to any measures which will, in 
any way, meliorate the condition of the 
slaves; or is it probable that such will be 
the result? She has drawn many tears 
from sentimental ypung ladies; she has set 
staid, quiet men to uttering such execra- 
tions against the South that their families 
have wondered what was the matter with 
them; she has led excellent old ladies, who 
had been wont to call the very name “novel” 
with pious horror, to read her novel, 
and laugh and cry over it as much as any 
body; she has had puffing enough from 
the newspapers to have made a small hurri- 
cane; she has lined her pockets with money; 
she has gone on a transatlantic tour, free of 
expense; she has been feted and feasted by 
throngs of foreigners, who have received her 
as if she were almost more than human, and 
‘yet what has she done? One would think 
that she must surely have broken all the fet- 
ters in Christendom; and yet she has not 
emancipated a single slave; she has only 
written a successful romance. So far as any 
tangible good is concerned, we have yet to 
see it. She is neither a Wilberforce, a 
Howard, a Mrs. Fry, nor a Miss Dix. In- 
deed, we have known many a Southern 
slave-holder do incomparably more for the 
slave, than Mrs. Stowe probably ever will do 
if she should live to Methuselah’s age; and 
still they have never had their names bla- 
zoned abroad for it, nor had their pockets 
lined with money—but contrariwise emptied 
—nor received free tickets for European 
tours, nor been banquetted and presented 
with silver salvers. On the other hand, 
their names have either been unknown, or, 
in common with the whole class to which 
they belong, they have been vilified by the 
very lips which are now singing hosannas to 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. We think it would 
be well for the public to think on these 
things a little—at least when they have 
done flinging up their hats over Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin. 

The longer we look at this subject, the 
more fully we are convinced that the best 
friends of the slave are the dwellers in his 
own South. In that South are those who 
received him a poor, naked savage, fresh 
from Africa and the horrors of the middle 
passage; they have clothed him, fed him, 
visited him in sickness, have taken charge 
of his children in infancy, and provided for 
him in helpless old age; have taught him a 
Saviour’s name, and been instrumental in 
shedding abroad in his heart, a Saviour’s 
love, and preparing him for a crown and a 
kingdom in heaven. A whole nation of his 
people has grown up here, and under the ge- 
nial influence of Southern homes, they have 
been elevated from barbarism to civilization 
and Christianization, with a rapidity, and to 
an extent to which history shows no paral- 
lel; a part of his people have gone back to 
Africa, bearing with them the priceless 
treasure of the gospel—a compensation am- 
ple for all their hardships; more of them 
are going to join those already there; others 
are to go, and what is to be the final result, 
will be known perhaps in that day when 
Ethiopia shall stretch forth her hands unto 
God. In all this process of elevating in the 
mass a whole people from barbarism, whose 
hands have plied the lever but those of 
Southern men? Who have had the respon- 
sibility, care, vexation, expense, even to the 
impoverishment of their lands and their 
families, but the people of the South? We 
believe that God in his providence is work- 
ing out a mighty wonder for Africa’s sons, 
both in their own and in this land, through 
what for the time seems an evil, and that 
the final development will be full of joy and 
gladness; and the results will then be traced 
to their right sources, when Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin shall have crumbled to the dust, and 
Mrs. Stowe’s name, her silver salver, and 
her British banquets, aré remembered no 
more. 


NEW YORK ANNIVERSARIES. 


HE Anniversaries of most of the Volun- 
tary Societies were celebrated in New 
York last week. They have now become so 
numerous, and the general sentiments of the 
speakers are so similar every year, that we 
have not thought it best to occupy our col- 
umns with detailed reports. They were gen- 
erally well attended. The Temperance 
Convention was disturbed by an effort on 
the part of the Women’s Rights people to 
secure a women’s delegation. The move- 
ment was unsuccessful. The ejected “ femi- 
nine element” afterwards assembled in the 
Tabernacle, where they expressed their sen- 
timents somewhat freely. We copy the fol- 
lowing synopsis of the financial results of 
a portion of these Societies for the past year. 
“The fourteen principal societies collected 
altogether nearly a million and a half of dollars, 
being an increase of about one hundred and 
thirty thousand dollars over the preceding year. 
Of million and a half, one hundred thou- 


sand was the income of various local societies, 
so that all but one-fifteenth was raised and dis- 


together raised nearly one-half 
of The American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions collected a 
little over one-fifth ; the Home Mis- 
sionary Society one-eighth. Thus the institu- 
tions most important to the weal of the people 
proportion of su 
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Thursday last, 19th of May, at eleven O'clock, 
A. M. in the Central Presbyterian Church, 
Philadelphia, and was opened with a sermon 
from the Bev. John C. Lord, D. D., Modera- 
tor of the last Assembly, of which we give 
the following abstract. The text was Col. 
i. 16-18:—“<For by Him were all things 
created that are in heaven, and that are in 
earth, visible and invisible, whetber they be 
thrones, or dominions, or principalities, or 
were created by Him and 
for Him: And He is before all things, and 
by Him all things consist: and He is the 
head of the body, the Church.” 

The power, dominion, and lory of our Lord 
Jesus Christ are set forth by Seripture writers 
in terme which seem to anticipate all subse- 
quent discoveries as to the magni of the 
material universe. It is no small proof of the 
divine origin of the Scriptures, that Hebrew 

20 spake, in the infancy of seience, of 
the being, attributes, and government of God ; 
and that unlearned aposties used such „ 
that their writings are adapted to express all 
that men of the nineteenth century know 
of the magnitude of the universe, and the 
grandeur and majesty of God’s works of 
creation. Many of these descriptions of the 
creative energy, suggesting in advance the 
extent of the divine dominion, and the va- 
rious modes and orders of life, are made with 

init 


to him they owe their continua He 

create this great system, and ve it to 
the self-regulating and self-sustaining pow- 
ers of nature, as some contend. As a dis- 
tinguished astronomer has recently declared, 
what we call laws of nature are but the 
immediate actings of infinite and omnipo- 
tent intelligence. All creatures in this world 
are eustained directly by the power of the me- 
diatorial King, and we cannot tell how far in 
the exercise this mediatorial government may 
not comprehend other worlds. We know that 
in some way, all intelligences are affected 
by the work of redemption. As the Scriptures 
declare that by the blood of the cross God “ hath 
reconciled all things to himself, whether they 
be things in earth or things in heaven,” we 
must beware lest we narrow the meaning of the 
Holy Ghost, by confining the results of the 
glorious work of the Son of God too much to 
our own planet and its inhabitants. 

Besides the general government of our Lord 
over mind and matter, the apostle teaches, in- 
ferentially, his providential government. His 
administration of the affairs of earth is special 
and peculiar. He has this kingdom by cove- 
nant from the Father, it is a part of the pur- 
chased possession which, as God-Man, Media- 
tor, he acquired by his obedience and sufferings. 
In order to fulfil the stipulations of the cove- 
nant towards him, our race has been perpetu- 
ated. The entire history of this world is to be 
subservient to his honour. Limited as our ob- 
servation is, we see that even apparently ad- 
verse events are overruled for the advancement 
of his kingdom. He has all things in his 
hands, and is working them according to his 
own pleasure. No affliction has happened 
to the Church, and no hostile forces have arisen 
contrary to his will, or so as to subvert his au- 
thority. 

All events are subservient to the grand event 
of Christ's universal reign. He is head over 
all things for the Church, and this is particu- 
larly brought to view by the apostle in the 


text. 

I. The kingdom of Christ is a kingdom, extra- 
ordinary, peculiar, and diverse from all others, 
in various respects: 

1. It is an intermediate kingdom, existing 
between two eternities. 

2. It is sustained, and ite government admin- 
istered without the infliction of penalties. The 
Mediator monarch bears no sword of judgment; 
no terrors clothe his brow. His office, as King 
in Zion, is not to condemn, but to save. He 
assumed the headship of his empire, not in clouds, 
fire, thunder, and tempest; not in august 
and dreadful majesty, but in lowliness and pov- 
erty—being taken from prison and judgment 
to the death of the cross. What king has ever 
so appeared; what kingdom was ever so found- 
ed; what government besideg has had ifs origin 
in the apparent ruin of its founder? — 

3. This kingdom has none but voluntary sub- 
jects. Its laws are not written on tables of 
stone, but engraven with the finger of God on 
the affections of the heart. This Prince con- 
quers by love. He draws men to himself by 
the power of the cross working through the 
energies of the Holy Spirit. His people are 
made willing in the day of his power. 

4. This kingdom acccomplishes the happi- 
ness of its subjects. He keeps their feet from 
falling; he speaks peace to their consciences; 
he presents them faultless in his own righte- 
— he fills them with joy in the Holy 


5. The kingdom of Christ is aleo independent 
of the kingdoms of this world. It has no ap- 
pointed connection with them, or dependence 
upon them; it bas its own head, its own laws, 
and its epecific and distinct jurisdiction, Hu- 
man laws know nothing of redemption, remis- 
sion of sins by atonement or substitution; they 
propose no pardon on condition of repentance ; 
their Janguage is that of the divine law, “ This 
do, and thou shalt live.” “The soul that sin- 
neth, it shall die.” Christ’s kingdom is not of 
this world. The Church has no judicial or 
legislative power in human governments; she 
has no right to coerce them to subserve her 

r nor have they a right to make laws 
for — or exercise authority over her, Acting 
within their proper spheres, the Church and the 
State can never come in conflict, and yet their 
union is more to be dreaded than their anta 
nism. The Church has come out of the fires of 
governmental persecution like gold seven times 

rified; but where has her union with the 

tate been followed by aught else than confu- 
et this 
vernment within a government weakens no 
just human Jaw and authority, but contrariwise, 
strengthens them. 

II. How did Christ acquire this kingdom! 
As we have seen, he created all worlds, and by 
his providential care sustains and preserves 
them. But Christ became head over all things 
to the Church, by a different title and in an- 
other manner—i. e. by redemption. He added 
to his titles of Creator, Preserver, and Benefac- 
tor, that of Redeemer, when he purchased his 
Church by assuming humanity, and making his 
soul an offering for sin. For his humiliation he 
was to be exalted. For the endurance of sor- 
row, shame, and death; for his bearing our sins 
in his own body, he is rewarded with a crown 
and a kingdom peculiar to himself. That the- 
ology which would limit Christ’s sufferings, and 
guage the measure of his agonies, saps the foun- 

ations on which rests the kingdom of grace, 
and is against the whole testimony of the Scrip- 
tures. It is onl 
Christ, as a real satisfaction to the law, that 
the attributes of justice and mercy are seen to 
be reconciled ; it is only upon this that the pro- 
clamations of mercy to a world lying in wick- 
edness can be intelligently made. Christ won 
his kingdom from death and bell by submitting 
to the one, and descending into the other. The 
great problem to be solved was, “ How can God 
be just, and the justifyer of the sinner?” Christ 
solved this problem by satisfying divine justice, 
and working out a righteousness in which the 
sinner could stand justified in the sight of God. 
He left his heavenly throne, and appeared in 
the flesh; and, as by one man’s disobedience 
many were made sinners, so by his obedience 
many are made righteous. He purchases his 
subjects with his heart’s blood—he wins hig 
crown by his cross. 

III. In what manner does our Lord exercise 
government in his kingdom! How does he 
maintain, enlarge, and defend his Church? 

1. His government is direct and personal; he 
delegates to none his kingly authority; he has 
no vicegerent on earth; his promise is of an 
immediate and habitual presence in his Church 
— Lo, I am with you always.” Whoever 
claims his prerogative in the Church is that 
antichrist, the son of perdition, spoken of in 
— — — Our Lord has 525 delega- 
t is legislative powers. Hoy Spiri 
has finished bie work of revealing to — the will 
of God. Whatever ministers do in accordance 
with their commission, carries with it Christ's 
authority; but let them usurp authority, or de- 
part a step from their instructions, and they are 
as weak as the Nazarite shorn of his locks. 
The claim 2 in the Church or min- 
istry, is assumi headship, which be 
* 

2. Christ maintains and enlarges his kingdom 
in a sovereign way. He hath mercy on whom 
he will have mercy. He justifies, sanctifies, 
and glorifies his people as a sovereign, confer- 
ring on them crowns and thrones, and making 
them — pri nto God. 

3. 
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which he hee The bee of means does 
not conflict with a feliance oa Diving grace to 


do the work. The diligent use of means will 
not be hindeted by the cont Theta aveil 
ing help must come from None have been 


those 
in the dark- | 
y Id seem to 
— aed Prince and — Zion still 
ives, can conquer 
4. ‘The government which Christ inisters 
are such that his subjects are no more in bon- 
dage. He who acknow Christ as: his 
sovereign, is delivered from ition, and 
from a servile submission either to ecclesiasti- 
cal or civil tyranny. He calls no man master. 
The men who strove so nobly for Christ's 
cross and crown” were the undoubted authors 
of civil ae The prevailing heresies of our 
day are on the idea of a self-recovering 
— A spurious philanthropy, ab- 


the place of a sound, manly piety. This 
of philanthropists is full of cursing and bitter- 
ness against the ministry and the Church. The 


liberty which these apostles of reform seek for, 
would introduce another reign of terror; but 
blessed be God, Christ Op om he will pre- 
serve the world until the elect be gathered in. 

5. And lastly, it isas a king that Christ se- 
cures the final triumph of his subjects over sin 
and death, and the eventual exaltation of his 
— over all thrones and dominions of 
earth. He sets up and sustains his kingdom 
both in the soul and in the world, first as a 
grain of mustard seed, but afterwards it is to 
grow, and gain strength, and authority. The 
adversaries who have assailed the Church are 
to be finally vanquished. All the believer’s and 
the church's enemies will be overthrown. The 
sufferings of the present time shall give place 
to the glory which shall be revealed in her 
when the Lord shal! comfort Zion. The Beast 
and the False Prophet shall distress the saints 
of God no more. War shall pass away, and 
— shall hurt or destroy in all the holy moun- 

in. 

The ensign of the terian Church has 
always borne the inscription, “For Christ’s 
Crown and Covenant.” In her conflicts in 
England, Scotland, France, and Holland; in 
the recent struggle of the Free Church of 
Scotland, and in the division of the P terian 
body in this country, there has been shown a 
determination to stand up for the truth as re- 
vealed by Christ, and for the sovereignty of 
Christ in his Church. By the memories of the 
past, and by the claims of the present and the 
future, we are called upon to fight the good 
fight for faith and freedom, and to contend with 
unabated interest for the great doctrines that 
have been committed to us, that at last we may 
hear the plaudit, “ Well done, good and faithful 
servant. 


After sermon, the Moderator took the 
chair, and constituted the Assembly with 
prayer. The Standing Committee on Com- 
missions reported the names of the following 
commissioners present, who had been duly 
appointed, who were accordingly enrolled as 
commissioners to this General Assembly. 

I. OF THE SYNOD OF ALBANY. 


Presbyteries. Ruling Elders. 
Londonderry, Thomas Savage 
Thomas P. Field John Stevenson 
Albany, John Woodbridge Samuel C. Jackson 
David Tully 
Columbia, 
Mohawk, Caspar B. Gregory 
II. SYNOD OF BUFFALO. 
burg, Robert T. Corant John Fine 

Steuben, J. Edwin Miller Lewis 
228 Lemuel Leonard E. B. Miller 
Buffalo City, John C. Lord, D. D. A. W 

ich 9 erit Harmon 
Roch City, B. ton 


. SYNOD OF NEW YORK. 
Wm. A. Westcott Walter H. Sayer 


IV. SYNOD OF NEW JERSEY. 


Elizabethtown, Nicholas Murray,D.D. 
New Brunswick, SymmesC.Henry,D 
Robert Baird, D.D. 


West Jersey, Shep’dK.Koll D. 

Newton, ugh N. . Kennedy 
n M. 

Raritan, Jacob Kirk William Wilson 

Susq Darwin William North 

—— Jonathan Osmond Duncan Weir 


V. SYNOD OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Philadelphia, John McDowell, D.D. A. W. Mitchell, M.D. 
Henry Steele Clarke H. Ayres 
Philadelphia 24, William Neill, D.D. Hugh Mearns 
Newcastle, Robert P. Du Bois Kensey oa 


Donegal, 
Baltimore, Joseph Smith, D.D. John Falconer 
— John M. F. im F. A. Techiffely 
— George Elliot Jacob M. Gemmill 

Israel W. Ward George Boal 
Northumberland,David J. Waller 
Eastern Shore, win Town George Todd 

VI. SYNOD OF PITTSBURGH. 


Blairsville, B. M. McClung Jobn Ha er 
Andrew McElwaine William McElwaine 
Redstone, Joseph Smith, D.D. Samuel Neel 
Ohio, William Jeffrey,D.D. James Gordon 
Allegheny Eph: — Robert Patterson 
raim Ogden 
— . BC. C. Crutchlow Charles Koonce 
Natbaniel M. Crane 1 
David McCay Benjamin Gardiner 
VII. SYNOD OF WHEELING. 
Washington, Cyrus Dick William Mercer 
David R. bell 
St. Clairsville, John Moffat John S. Major 
Steubenville, C. C. Beaty, D. D. Joseph Sellars 
New Lisbon, Joseph G. Reaser 
VIII. SYNOD OF OHIO. 
Colum William Bi 
Louis A. Brunner 
— William Hughes 1 — 1. — 
a u 
Wooster, R. M. J. E. M 
——— Philo M. ple Jobn E. Koch 
IX. SYNOD OF CINCINNATI. 
Chilicothe, Samuel Steele, D.D. 
Miami, James Coe 
Cincinnati, Willis Lord, D.D. 
Sidney, 9.4.0 
ney, . A. 
John M. Crabb 
X. SYNOD OF INDIANA. 
New Albany, James W 
Vincennes, T. H. Alderdice Elias Dayhoff 
ison, Jobn Mite 
Indianapolis, James A. McKee James Blake 
Whitewater, L. D. 


Lake, brose Y 
Fort Wa Jonathan Edwards 
Craw fo 
M Robert Irwin James Axtell 
XII. SYNOD OF ILLINOIS. 
Kaskaskia, 
San 
Schuyler, Thomas S. Vaill 
— Addison Coffey John Reynolds 
Rock River, E. W. Larkin 
Cedar, 
Chicago, John Ustick 
XIII. SYNOD OF WISCONSIN. 
Dane, H. B. Gardiner 
Milwaukie, John M. Buchanan 
Winnebago, Bradley Phillips 
XIV. SYNOD OF IOWA. 
Towa, 
Cedar 
Des Moines, 
XV. SYNOD OF MISSOURI. 
t. 
tes Wm. P. — Abraham Wayland 


John ¥. Cowan 
10 


XVI. SYNOD OF KENTUCKY. 


Louisville, W. L. Breckinridge, DDSamuel 
Wm C. Matthews B. D. J. Wood Wilson 
Muhlenbu F. Senour Francis W. U 
——— John C. ¥ „ D. D. Thos. J. Mon 
West Lexington, RJ. Brecki Louis 
Ebenezer, James Matthews John A. Lyle 
XVII. SYNOD OF VIRGINIA. 
Greenbrier, D. H. 9 — 
gton, George Ju DD. 
— Wm. N. Scott Felix B. Welton 
West Hanover, John H. Rice J. n 
Wm. C. Scott Peyton R. Berkley 
East Hanover, A. B. Van Zandt N 
Montgomery, James M. Wilson Francis T. Anderson 
XVIII. SYNOD OF NORTH CAROLINA. 
J H. McNeill Hugh McCain 
Orange, ames 
Concord, J. R. Morrison 
8. C. Pharr 


XIX. SYNOD OF NASHVILLE. 


H 
Mau Alexander Smith Albert Anderson 
Nashville, Wm. P. Buell Charles W. Smith 
Knoxville, Robert B. McMullen 

Wm. H. Mitchell 


XX. SYNOD OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 


South Carolina, John M. Lees J.T. Livingston 
Bethel, Curtis wi 
L. W. m. P. 
John F. Matheson 
Harmony, J. A. Wallace William Harris 


Hopewell, * 
ver, Mm. M. 
Florida,” J. Milliken J. M. w. Davidson 
Cherokee, J. M. M. R. W. Jones 


XXII. SYNOD OF ALABAMA. 
South Alabama, Alex. McGlashen Eli Loveland 
Tusca)oosa, Robert B. White James H. Archibald 
— Charles R. Smith 

XXIII. SYNOD OF MISSISSIPPI. 
Mississippi, R. McInnis 

John R. Hutchinson 

Louisiana, James Puryiance Horatio N. Smith 
ae M. Peden Drennan Love. 


XXIV. SYNOD OF MEMPHIS. 
Western District,J. H. G James B. Neely 
Chickasaw, John H. 
Memphis, John H. Gray, D.D. 


in his Church, and the nature of his kingdom | 


North River, George T. Todd orus . 
rd, David Irving Seth Lyon — 
— Gardiner Spring, D. D Walter — 

ew er Sp . 

New York 2d, M. Robert Carter 
Canton, 
California, 
— A. H. Dumont 


XXVIII. SYNOD OF NORTHERN IND 
Lodiana, John Newton ; 
Furrukhabed, 
Allahabed. 


DELEGATES FROM CORRESPONDING BODIES. 


The Moderator appointed a Committee of 
Elections, to whom were referred the cases 
of commissioners without commissions, or 
whose commissions were defective. The 
Stated Clerk reported that he had received 
official information of the organization of the 
Presbytery of Passaic by the Synod of New 
Jersey, and of the dissolution of the Presby- 
tery of West Africa by the Synod of Ala- 
bama; and also of the organization of the 
Synod of Arkansas, consisting of the Pres- 
byteries of Arkansas, Ouchita, Creek, and 
Indian. It was resolved that the names of 
the new Synods and Presbyteries be enrolled, 
and that any Commissioners from these Pres- 
byteries be admitted to their seats. 

It having been announced to the General 
Assembly that the Rev. L. S. Gibson, a 
Commissioner to this body, had departed 
this life on the 17th inst., in the city of Phi- 
ladelphia, it was resolved, that the body of 
the Rev. L. S. Gibson be brought to this 
church, and the funeral attended by the Gen- 
eral Assembly. The Rev. Shepherd K. 
Kollock, D. D., Nicholas Murray, D. D., 
and Joseph H. Jones, D. D., were appoint- 
ed a Committee to make arrangements for 
the funeral services. The Assembly then 
adjourned until four o’clock in the after- 
noon. 

The afternoon session was occupied with 
the funeral services of the Rev. Mr. Gib- 
son, which were observed by the General 
Assembly in its organized capacity. The 
Rev. Dr. John McDowell introduced the 
exercises with a hymn, and read a por- 
tion of the fifteenth chapter of Ist Co- 
rinthians. Dr. David McGee and Dr. R. J. 
Breckinridge offered prayer, and Dr. S. K. 
Kollock and Dr. Gardiner Spring addressed 
the Assembly. After the conclusion of 
these exercises, on motion of the Rev. N. 
Murray, D. D., the officers of the General 
Assembly, and such other members as 
were specially invited were requested to 
attend the remains of the departed brother 
to the grave, as representatives of the As. 
sembly, and in respect to his memory; and, 
in view of the solemnity of the circum- 
stances, the Assembly adjourned till to- 
morrow morning at nine o’clock. 


CONGREGATIONALISM. 


E doubt whether any other Protestants 

in this country have laboured more 
zealously, for the last few years, to promote 
distinctive denominationalism than our Con- 
gregational brethren. Formerly, they seem- 
ed to be quite indifferent as to their peculiar 
church polity. They have been fast reced- 
ing from such ground, however, until East, 
West, and North, Congregationalism is pro- 
pagated with almost as much zeal and perti- 
nacity as Romanism and Puseyism. This 
growing feeling has given birth to several 
religious newspapers; to the Albany Con- 
vention, which bids fair to be regarded here- 
after almost as much an epoch as a Nicene 
or Tridentine Council; and a new organization 
was formed during the Anniversaries in New 
York last week, called the“ American Con- 
gregational Union,“ designed as a band of 
union among Congregationalists. These are 
matters belonging principally to the home 
affairs of our Congregational brethren, and 
we have not aught to say against them. It 
is well, however, to note such signs of the 
times, and Presbyterians will observe how 
some of these late movements towards or- 
ganization are but a feeling after the bonds 
of union such as are furnished by ecclesias- 
tical courts. Congregationalism proper has 
no bond to unite its elements. Each of 
its churches is a distinct and independent 
thing. They are now seeking for a cement 
to bind together these isolated particles. We 
shall be glad if Presbyterianism affords any 
good hints to our Congregational friends in 


carrying out their designs. 


EXPERIMENTAL PIETY. 


TIM great end to be aimed at, both by 
ministers and individual Christians, is 

the promotion of experimental piety. How- 
ever indispensable are ecclesiastical organiza- 
tions, institutions of learning, or schemes 
for securing benevolent contributions, and 
for spreading abroad the gospel, the great 
object to be attained by the Church is the 
glory of God in the conversion of sinners, 
and the edification of saints. That minis- 
ter most effectually accomplishes his mission 
whose labours are most instrumental in pro- 
moting vital personal religion. No matter 
how logical his discourses, or how much 
characterized with original thought and ele- 
gant rhetoric, or how much they may se- 
cure the admiration of his hearers; if he 
does not build up his church in the faith 
and hopes of the gospel, he is making a 
failure as to the great purpose for which he 
was set apart as a minister of Jesus Christ. 
It is comparatively easy for a man of 
literary tastes to secure mere adulation. 
His people will be proud of having a 
pastor who can be uniformly applauded. 
If educated and influential worldly men are 
attracted by his preaching, even Christians 
are too often satisfied with this, whilst 
neither are these men of the world con- 
verted, nor are they themselves rendered 
more devout and heavenly-minded. We 
would not judge harshly a minister because 
his seed-sowing does not always result in 
an immediate harvest. Many of the most 
faithful of God’s servants have, like Jere- 
miah, to weep over a disobedient and gain- 
saying people. To human observation, 
their ordinances are comparatively barren. 
They are instrumental in leading but few 
to come out from the world, and enlist on 
the Lord's side. Even in such cases, how- 
ever, where good seed has been sown, and 
where it has been watered with prayers and 
tears, it will not perish in the ground. 
Another may come and gather the harvest, 
whose fruits this labourer has not been per- 
mitted to see; and it will not be until God 
makes up his last account, that both sower 
and reaper will rejoice together. But even 
where a minister’s labours do not result im- 
mediately in bringing sinners to Christ, it 
is next to impossible that the truth can be 
habitually and faithfully preached without 
happy effects on the children of God. It is 
by the truth they are sanctified, and the Head 
of the Church puts honour upon his truth. 
Sermons which bring out clearly, and in 
their proper proportions and relations the 
great doctrines of the gospel, coming from a 
heart imbued with their spirit, and sus- 


tained by their consolations, can hardly fail 


springs of water 
soul, in almost any Obristian % 
Faithfal i 
ens the hopes, strengthens the faith, quick- 
Christian’s experience, by presenting 
in its freshness and power, and in 
winning aspects. It is the privilege of 

ambassador for God to be instrumental in 
such blessed results; and that man need by 
no means feel that he has laboured in vain, 
who, at the close of his Sabbath’s labours, 


an hope that it has pleased his Divine 


Master to have enabled him that day to 
speak such truths, and in such a way as | 
has better fitted some pious soul for life’s 
rugged path, and for the purity and bless- 
edness of heaven. We hear much, at pre- 
sent, of the desirableness of such preach- 
ing as will captivate the young, and bring 
to the house of God, careless men of the 
world. These things are not to be despised. 
But we apprehend that much of the preach- 
ing which aims at such objects, is not that 
which most thoroughly reaches the heart of 
the church, and quickens the graces of be- 
lievers. The minister who strives to do the 
latter will not, perhaps, secure the same 
popularity, which he might win were he to 
be less experimental and heart-searching. 
He will not probably receive many praises 
from men of the world; but there will be 
those whose approbation is of more im- 
portance, who will call down blessings 
from heaven on the man whose words have 
been spirit and life to their souls. In the 
end, too, he will be honoured even in this 


| present world. Who is remembered longest 


in a church, a pastor who has simply won 
laurels for himself, whilst all has been 
cold and dead around him, whilst few 
have been added to the communion, and 
the pious have given but little evidence 
of increasing godliness,—or the pastor 
who forgot himself in his concern for 
Christ’s kingdom, and the eternal welfare 
of his hearers, and so laboured that multi- 
tudes were won to Christ, and that the church 
constantly grew in efficiency and experimental 
piety? Sooner or later, even here, the faith- 
ful, useful man will have his due, and his 
name will be held in lasting remembrance 
long after his head has been laid in the 

ve. ‘Feed my sheep, is the injunction 
which the Great Shepherd and Bishop of 
souls lays upon all who keep his flocks on 
earth. 


mn 


MISSIONS IN THE SOUTH PACIFIC. 


are indebted to a distinguished offi- 

cer in our Navy—a man who faith- 
fully serves God as well as his country—for 
a number of the Samoan Reporter, a mis- 
sionary paper published at the Navigator's 
Islands, in the South Pacific Ocean. It con- 
tains full and cheering information as to the 
success of the labourers who have been sent 
thither by the London Missionary Society. 
We would gladly lay before our readers a 
portion of this interesting matter, but for 
the present crowded state of our columns. 
Here, as elsewhere in the Pacific, the gospel 
has exercised its talismanic influence. The 
wilderness and the solitary place have been 
made glad, and the desert has blossomed as 
the rose. As some officers of the Navy and 
others who have visited foreign missionary 
stations, have spoken of the results of such 
Christian enterprises in rather disparaging 
terms, we subjoin our correspondent’s note, 
which, although not written for publication, 
will show his appreciation of such labours, 
both as to their success in a spiritual pomt 
of view, and as connected with commercial 
economy. 

“TI send herewith a copy of the Samoan 
Reporter, published at Upola, one of the Na- 
vigator’s Islands. You will find it to contain 
a good deal of missionary intelligence of a 
cheering character, showing the value of the 
London Missionary Society in diffusing the 
blessings of Christianity among the natives of 
the South Sea Islands. A short distance to the 
south of the New Hebrides and New Caledonia 

ps lay the Feejee Islands, which, from 

eir geographical position, as well as from 
their great fertility and teeming population, are 
objects of interest to the commerce of the world, 
as also to the Chrietian and philanthropist. 
This field is occupied by Christian missionaries, 
sent by the Wesleyan Society in London, and 
is decidedly one of the most interesting and 
promising missions in the South Pacific Ocean. 
Through the efforts of these self-denying men, 
— — Mr. — at their head, 
nearly the whole p lying east of the princi- 
pal islands have * to Christianity. 
Our commerce is now reaping the benefit of 
this change, for several American vessels had 
been wrecked on the reefs in and about these 
islands the year before our arrival, and were 
kindly assisted, the lives and property of our 
citizens being saved by these newly-converted 
savages. Good progress has also been made 
through the self-denying zeal of the mission- 
aries stationed on the larger islands, where 
many converts have been made, and the chiefs 
and leading people conciliated. nt 
appearances, there is good reason to believe 
that the day is not distant, when the whole of 
the large and important group of islands will 
renounce the cruel rites of heathenism, and 
embrace the refining, elevating, and sanctifying 


precepts of Christianity. 
“Tam very truly yours, G. H. M.“ 


SPRING-TIME. 


INTER is not the death of the vegeta- 
ble world, but the season of its 
repose; and Spring is rather its awakening 
than its revivification. That noble grove of 
oaks which recently spread out its apparently 
withered arms to the wintry blast, is again 
resuming its fresh foliage, and field and 
meadow, so recently whitened with snow, 
are again putting on their green livery. 
The warm beams of a more vertical sun are 
dispelling the chills which arrested the vig- 
orous circulation; and, arousing from their 
dreamy and inactive state, they give proof, 
by their freshened verdure, that the principle 
of life was still strong within them. How 
delicate and beautiful the young leaves! 
How modest, and yet gay, those new-born 
flowers! The birds, too, have not been dead, 
but rejoicing in the sunny South, and are 
now returning to their old haunts, and 
saluting the Spring-time with their glad 
notes. They are busied with preparation. 
Their nests are to be re-built and their 
nurslings raised, and, as if grateful to their 
Creator, they engage in their work joyfully, 
singing and making melody. Creeping, too, 
from their winter cells, many a gay insect is 
again on the alert. Skipping, flying, chirp- 
ing, they rejoice that the dreary reign of 
winter is at an end. All nature is in pro- 
gress; every thing is on the advance. What 
charmed us most in the Springs and Sum- 
mers past, is to be renewed; and we, too, 
are exhilarated as we feel the soft and genial 
air caressing us, and see around us the 
tokens of the earth’s awakening. Age has 
not so far chilled us that we cannot re-act, 
in some measure, the season of boyhood, 
when we loved the dark wood’s shade, sat 
entranced by the bubbling brook, and gath- 
ered the first flowers which peeped from the 
ground, and listened to the music of the first 
birds. The voices of nature, gay or plain- 
tive, have charms for us which seem undy- 
ing, and are more coveted than the city’s 
bustle and hum of business. We love to 
re-visit familiar spots, and indulge in the 
lovely communings of the country. A 
broad meadow, with its grazing herds, is 
before us, through which winds a bubbling 
brook; beyond lie beautiful groves, already 
in leaf, with the ground strewed with the 
early wild flowers, whose beauties are seen 
by few eyes; beyond are the fields, which 
are already showing the promise of à rich 


| harvest, or into which tho industrious far- 


— thitsty 
probes the heart, bright- tation. Who made all 


— 
this variety? 
sheltered the countless species of plants and 
animals and insects during the cold season? 


‘Who sent the genial showers to mellow the 


earth, and cause it again to rejoice 


and enriched vi- 
ever regardless of thee others may be, let 
our hearts be incited to grateful acknow- 


of that still more glorious and perfect. scene, 
when heaven shall gladden our just 
wakened from the sleep of death. There joy 
shall be perfected and made permanent; 
there every faculty shall find appropriate 
employment; and ears shall drink in hea- 
venly harmony, and our eyes be regaled 
with all that is lovely and beautiful; for 

There everlasting Spring abides, 

And never withering flowers. 2 


THE BIBLE IN PAPAL STATES. 


OTWITHSTANDING the sealous ef- 
forts made by Romanists in this 
country to convince the public that Rome 
is not unfriendly to the Bible, it so hap- 
pens that the truth will out, in various 
ways, in spite of them. Romish authori- 
ties in the old countries do not always con- 
sider the bearing their conduct will have 
amongst Protestants at a distance, in refut- 
ing the assertions of their own friends. 
Such has been the hostility to the word of 
God in Italy, that the British Consul has 
had to interfere, in order to prevent the 
confiscation of the Bibles which British 
tourists have carried in their trunks whilat 
travelling there. We find the following in 
one of our foreign exchanges, in reference 
to the confiscation of Bibles which had been 
taken from the of English travel- 
lers at Civita Vecchia. Rome will not even 
allow a Protestant to read his own Bible 
within her territories, except when com- 
pelled to do so by a foreign power. é 
“The British Consul’s mediation has been 
effectually employed in behalf of British travel 
lers in the Roman States. Our Protestant coun- 
trymen generally have a laudable custom of 
making room in their portmanteaus for a Bible 
and book of devotion, which works, of course, 
figure upon the list of books prohibited to enter 
the dominions of his Holiness. The —— 
with which the Custom- house i 


regard to books are now enforced, recently gave 
rise to some seizures of Bibles amongst the 
baggage belonging to English travelers disem- 
barking at Civita Vecchia, and coming on to 
Rome for the Easter ceremonies. Com 
were subsequently made to Mr, Freeborn, who 
remonstrated with the police authorities on the 
subject, and obtained from them an admission 
that it was only reasonable for a Protestant to 
have one Bible with him for his own use, ac- 
cording to bis own creed, The confiscated Bi- 
bles were consequently restored; and there is 
every reason to believe that in future this unne- 
cessary war against the Bible, as individual pro- 
rty, will be discontinued, and Protestants al- 
possession, provi y e no use of it 
propagandist purposes.” 


Prize Essay.—The Rev. Edward Win- 
throp of Ohio, has received the award for 
the best Essay on the Characteristics and 
Laws of Prophetic Symbols. This is the 
only essay agreed upon by the adjudicators 
to be of such character and merit as to be 
entitled to a premium according to the 
terms of the proposition. 


PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.— 
The session of the Theological Seminary at 
Princeton, New Jersey, was closed on the 
evening of Tuesday the 10th inst., by a ser- 
mon from the Rev. H. N. Wilson, D. D. 
The number of students graduating was 81; 
the whole number in the first class was 45; 
the entire number of students in the Institu- 
tion during the past year was 120. The 
number of volumes in the library of the 
Seminary is 12,560. The next session will 
open on Thursday the Ist of September. 

AMERICAN SuNnpDAY-scHooL UNION. — 
The Rev. George Potts, D.D., of New 
York, preached the anniversary sermon of 
the American Sunday-school Union, in the 
Central Presbyterian Church, Philadelphi 
on Sabbath evening last, to a very crow 
audience. The discourse was elaborate and 
eloquent, and will soon be published and 
widely circulated. The Twenty-Ninth An- 
niversary was celebrated on Tuesday even- 
ing, 17th inst., in the Musical Fund Hall, 
Philadelphia. In the absence of the Presi- 
dent, the Hon. Judge McLean, the Chair 
was taken by Judge Darling of Reading, 
Pennsylvania, one of the Vice-Presidenta. 
After singing a hymn, and prayer, the 
Secretary read the Annual Report, from 
which we learn that the receipts for the 
year amounted to $217,014.63; of which 
$52,351.58 were donations, and $8082.67 
legacies; $150,875.57 for sales, and in pay- 
ment of debts. The expenditures were 
$115.45 less than the receipts, leaving a 
balance of that amount in the 4 
During the year the Society have distri- 
buted by sale and donation, $88,895 worth 
of religious books, chiefly for childrerf and 
youth. Gratuitous distribution of Books, 
Tracts, &c., have been made to the value of 
$18,401.97. The value of publications put 
into circulation during the past year, $150,- 
910.28. The number of new publications, 
58; of which 44 are for libraries. Of the 
whole number 34 are original works, and 
24 re-prints. 

After the Report, several appropriate reso- 
lutions were submitted, and impressive ad- 
dresses delivered by Rev. Mr. Jenkins from 
Canada; Rev. Mr. Petriken from Pri 
New Jersey; Rev. Mr. Kirk from’ Boston, 
and Judge Kelley. The audience was large, 
and the services were concluded with singing 
an original hymn, composed by a Sunday- 
school missionary in the West. | 

* 


Ecclesiastical Record. 


The call from the First Church, Brooklyn, 
New York, for the pastoral services of the Rev. 
Henry J. Van Dyke having been renewed, the 
Second Presbytery of Philadelphia have dis- 
solved the relation between Mr. Van 
Dyke and the church at Germantown. 

The Rev. R. S. Goodman bas received and 
accepted a unanimous call from the First 
Presbyterian church in Cold Water, Michigan. 

The post office of Rev. William P. Carson is 
at present Crow Meadow, Marshall county, 
Illinois, instead of Low Point, Woodford coun- 


ty, Illinois. 
At the late mesting of the Presbytery of 
New York, F M. 
Platt, George udson H. Hopkins, 
members of the Theological Seminary at Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, were licensed to preach the 


The post office address of the Rev. William: 


PF. Heckman is now Blacksburg, Montgomery 


E. Pitman is now Albany, New York... 


— — — — — — — xv. SYNOD OF ARKANSAS. 
stat iT. * AN 4 1. Y. ture, a little hope of being heard, 
* = = = 0 CU with me Wours de to slic ition. 8 America commenced its annual meeting om | more active and zealous e » have XXVI. SYNOD OF TEXAS. | 
columns, of a banquet given her that fi in our try; but we gaze on these visible symbols of thy 
= f — Oregon, skill and goodness, shall we not praise thee? 
2 eee Oe ee 3 1 N on the 20th ult. Tickets what I say is this, that they are very much IA. Shall the objects around ‘imate and 
jae 'ERMS OF AMMAN» | bad been in demand for some days before, | incidental to an old country like our own.” — ays Ot while 
> pte mo and the great hall where the banquet was | But the ience and large resources | inanimate, each have their voice, while man, 
ned an 1 | occupying the highest position as an intelli- 
year, . | mencement of the proceedings. most | off mere incidental defects; and an old Association 
he General of Connecticut, Rev. H. Atwater, D. D. 
ee * e ge remarkable feature of the occasion was, that Evangelical Comsociation of Khode 
4 — e, — by every object around us on 
ie 2 erer '| not the stripes,” and that Mrs. Stowe and JJ. = thou hast impressed the evidenoes of 
8 3 | ler suite were willing to sit under the dis- „„ n y creating and preserving goodness. 
1 — honoured, mutilated flag of their country, General Synod of the German Re-} The Viciasitudes of the seasons have each 
formed Church. their moral. Spring reminds us not only 
ee recei thé ificense of flattery at the ex f youth, but of the 
the of the Yaad which gave 
pense ga 
ä them birth. We had before supposed that scene of life which expands before our view, 
2 byterian. | | imerican abroad, however low the flame when first brought into the happy relation t? 
no American » ROW hich is i 
oe of his patriotism might have burned when — aptly termed the new life; and 
EE at home, could ever see the flag of his : 
Sere country unfurled without a — of na- 
Be: * of the debates of the Ge “Assembly, we | tional pride and patriotism. The sight of 
used, eithe hole or in part, by 
tempoturi ‘that they shoald give credit for 
that all things were created by Christ, and for 
GAL Assrieaty.—The present Gen- him, and are upheld by his power and provi- 
. * promises to be an ususuall dence. The apostle here presents our Lord Je- 8 
4 fall — N sal government as Lord over all is plainly de- 
clared. From the abyss of nothingness, he 
called into existence 22 and being; and 
— 
— 
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— Uê—fwNi 
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: 
XI. SYNOD OF NORTHERN INDIANA. rr 
. ogansp Joseph Platt Zebulon Sheets — 
a — 
— ! — 
3 XXI. SYNOD OF GEORGIA. 
_ 
— 
a county, Virginia. Tur, 
4 Bd Ml kingdom by the use of instrumentalities ' 
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the unpar- 


If this be se, dear young preachers, 

Sérnestly’ advise “you to apply 
— — yout own not 
hisking of yourselves at all; for be aa- 
aured,. my dear young friends, that if 
you talk too often too long about 
the’ Way ih which men ought to hear, 
they wil, sooner o ater, pe 
constriction on your ‘disproportionate 
inouloation of this duty, as an indirect 
compisint. that they do not appreciate 


& 


mite Hegation, or mere abeti 45 
8 


nence will answer little 


much of... : ng our- 
selves, the ooty ine od of escape is by 
ally . ing something else. 
Le apply the text prof , ‘there- 
fore, you must. first complete it, and be 
able to say of your own ministrations, 
as Paul did af his, We preach not 
2 but Christ Jesus the Lord, 
aud ourselves your servants for Jesus’ 


sake.” 


“fis 4 . 


or/Rey, Da. Aviv, Ayr.—The 

ev. Dr. Auld, Jong known as Clerk of the 
Established Chureh Synod of Glasgow and 
cg died on Sabbath, 17th ult., in the 


ightieth year of his age, and the fifty-third 
his ministry. His clerkship commenced 
in 1624. He vas born 


_ Nun Cass.—At the late sit- 
ting of the Court of Chancery, the case of 
Blake vs. Blake was introduced. It involves 
the question of the right of a nun, or any 

in religious orders in the 

Datholie Church, to receive a devise. Th 
wag at gteat length by coup: 


in 1773, and or- 


ad, be’ resumed. the de- | 


72 to 
the réspondent (the nun), and it is thought 
it will, as his when C r 
before, decided in the celebrated case of 
McCarthy ve. McCarthy, that a nun was 
dead in law, the sale of Lughcooter Castle, 
the» seat of Lord Gort, recently purchased 
under the Incumbered Estate Court, in the 
name of the respondent, will become void. 
A Srranos Apriicant ror 
n stated that a lady, with her 

ghter, who represented herself as the 
wife of ‘the srr Pitted of one of our 
eastern dependencies, recently made appli- 
cation to the rota of Marylebone workhouse 
for ‘admission to the workhouse, on the 
ground that her husband had sto her 
supplies—£12. per month—since Decem- 
ber, and that, being in arrears, ber landlord 
had threatened: to turn her out. Casual 
relief Was offered ‘her, which she indig- 
nantly refused, and she Jeft the workhouse 
in a cabin which she had arrived. 

“Tae Arrempr ro Suoor Priest 
G.acken.—The magistrates have concluded 
their private investigation into the circum- 
stances of the alleged attempt to shoot Priest 
Glacken, and though we have not heard the 
result, there is no doubt, from what has 
come out, as sworn to by wit- 
nesses, that. the priest was not shot at, and 
that the slight injury in his hand was caused 
by s fall that he met with when under the 
influence of the “mountain dew !”’ 

Tun New Eurroruxvr ror tae Lon- 
pon Potice.—It having been moved recent - 
* the Marylebone vestry, that the police 
£12,344, be paid by instalments, Mr. 
Nicholay said, that he could not allow that 
ote to pass without calling the attention of 

. vestry,.and the nation at large, to the 
fact, that the police were employed by the 
Austrian Government to pursue and perse- 
cute the Hungarians who sought shelter 
here from the fangs of that despotic power. 
Such conduct was illegal—was a disgrace 
to the English nation and the English Gov- 
— by — payers, 
who’ paid supported the police — but 
who. Ranad of protecting the lives and pro- 
perties of English subjects, were dressed in 
sgtise, and ius employed to hound down 
the wréiched foreigners whom tyranny com- 
4o-fly from their native land, and 

seek’ protection on English soil: He did 
not make these charges hastily or unadvis- 
edly, for he could fally substantiate them. 
Mr. Hodges corroborated the previous 
speaker, and unqualifiedly denounced the 
licy of the Government in allowing the 
Relics to be 0 employed. The motion for 
ae the police-rate was ultimately car- 


ror a Union or tre Free 
anp Unrrep Pressyterian Cuurcues.— 
At the meeting of the Free Church Synod 
of yon the lm ult., Mr. Francis 
Macbean, Fort-Augustus, proposed to over- 
ture the Assembly “ to take such measures 
ap, they. max deem advisable for effecting a 
union bawien the Free Church and the 
United..Presbyterian, and bringing them 
into one by 2 union honourable to the 
truth und creditable to themselves. Mr. 
Macbenn supported his overture at con- 
si e length, and a prolonged discassion 
pro » and unani- 
mously agreed to, that the overture and the 
staiement.in su of it should be pub- 
lished, with the view of drawing the atten- 
tion of the churches to the important sub- 
vrend that, although the Synod enter- 
the overture favourably, — were 
not at 33 prepared to transmit it to the 
De. Marx Genevxi—Dr. 
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a highly practicable object. 
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anniversary ing of, the friends of the 
elergy was held in on Wednesday, 
Lock ult., Lord John Russell in the chair. 
After dinner, a subscription list, which 
| a sum perhaps unparalleled in the 
history of charitable associations, was an- 
notinced, amounting lo $35,410. A great 
number of ladies were present, who were 
among the most liberal contributors. 

AN Arrrcan Paince Liverroo..— 
Recently, in the Court of Exchequer, Cap- 
tain Swinton of Liverpool yes under 
a writ of habeas co oseph Can Ra 
Bah, the son of an African king of vast in- 
fluence on the coast of his country, whom 
he bad received two years from his 
royal parent, since which time he has been 
sent to ‘school in this town, and has been 
carefully attended to. It was moved by 
Mr. Hance, that the Prince should be deliv- 
ered over to Lady Huntingdon’s Society, 
wich a view to his being educated as a 
Christian mis „to act a8 an instru- 
ment in ing the. among his fu- 
ture subjects: Mr. Baron Platt did not 
think there were sufficient grounds for re- 
moving him from Captain Swinton ; and it 
was decided that the boy should be placed 
under the care of Dr. MeNeile, who had 
taken great interest in his welfare.—Zng- 
lish paper. 

Tun Lonvon Bar.—As an example of 
the declining state of the bar, it is stated 
that twenty-two sets of chambers are now 
to be let in the Middle Temple solely, 
which numbers two hundred and fifty. 


Correr Lear TEA. — The Colombo 
(Ceylon) Observer states that Dr. Gardner 
has taken out a patent for a method of pre- 
paring the joel of. the coffee tree so as to 
afford a bevetage similar to tea, which is 

ibed as agreeable, refreshing, and nu- 
tritive. This kind of drink is said to have 
been long in common use among the natives 
of Java. 
CENTRAL America. — The 
Republic of Costa Rica, in Central Ameri- 
ca, has récently made a treaty with the 
Pope of Rome, by which the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion is to be taught in all the 
schools of the Republic; and Roman Ca- 
tholic religious orders, including the Jesuits, 
may establish themselves in the Republic, 
governed only by theirownrules. Greater 
force is to be given to ecclesiastical disci- 
pline—the infidels are to be converted by 
some means not stated, and the President 
of the Republic is to have the right of 
naming persons for vacant episcopal sees, 


Conyersion or Enctanp.—The Paris 
Onivers publishes a letter from the Hon. 
and Rev. Richard Spencer, (Father Igna- 
tius,) stating that he is making great pro- 
gress in the conversion of England to the 
Roman Catholic faith, which he considers 
He has ob- 
tained from Rome very extensive indul- 
gences for all persons co-operating, by pray- 
er or otherwise, in this work. 

Mrs. Stowe.— Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe had arrived in London. She was 
the guest of the Datchess of Sutherland. 
Her entree to the British Capital does not 
seem to have created much enthusiasm. 
On the evening of the 2d inst., the Lord 
Mayor of London entertained at dinner the 
Judges and other legal dignitaries, and a few 
literary men. Mr. Ingersoll and Mrs. 
Stowe were present, Mr. Ingersoll made 
a speech. Justice Talfourd made an ora- 
tion, complimentary to Mrs. Stowe, to 


which Charles Dickens replied in the name 


of that lady. 


DOMESTIC NEWS. 


A Goop Reeutation.—Since the disaster at 
Norwalk, all the trains are required to make a 
full stop on approaching any of the draw-brid 
upon the route of the New Haven road. A 
the ions about safety signals, turn- 
offs, and c gates, the aboye regulation is 
the simplest, and — only —— — 
inst the train being pite rough an 
dra w- bridge. It should be adopted on 
every road that crosses that kind of bridge. 
The best of all protections are those which 
make accidents impossible. 


Liserian Emicration.— Six expeditions 
have set sail for Liberia since May last, from 
the United States, embracing 728 emigrants. 


Arrican Emicrants,—The contractors with 
the British Government to furnish African la- 
bourers for the West Indies have sent some of 
their ships to the coast of Liberia, and offered 
an advance of ten dollars to every person will- 
ing to earigrate. The President of Liberia has 
issued his proclamation 1 the shipment 
of emigrants from any place in Liberia except 
Monrovia, where it may be ascertained whether 
the emigration be free or constrained. 


Emicrants To Catirornia.—There arrived 
at San Francisco by sea, from the Ist of Janu- 
ary to the Ist of April, 10,293 passengers, and 
9256 departed by sea. Of the latter 2015 were 
bound to Australia. The immigration by land 
is not included. Of the emigrants by water, 
only 1698 were women. Of 2339 who depart- 
ed in sailing vessels, only 16 were women. 


Iphia Inquirer, in speaking e progress 
of the city of Philadelphia, says that the valua- 
tion of the real estate, even according to the 
assessment made for the purpose of taxation, is 
one hundred and twenty-nine millions of dollars. 
The mabufactories employ a capital of fifty 
millions, and send forth, annually, products 
whose value is nearly one hundred millions. 
Thirty-one thousand vessels annually touch the 
Philadelphia wharves, and the value of foreign 
imports at her port has increased sixty-three per 
dent. within the last four years. 


‘Patt or a Burtoine.—A large building fell 
at Buffalo, New York, on the 13th inst., and it 
is feared that from fifteen to twenty persons 
were killed. The building, while repairing, 
was not sufficiently propped up. 


Osservatony.— The Latting 
which is now in course of erection close to the 
| Palace, New York, is a lofty oc l 
structure, three hundred and fifty feet high, ta- 
pering gradually toa point, and having a base 
of seventy feet in diameter. It will, when 
compl contain two thousand people at one 
time on its various landings, and afford a fine 
view of the whole city and vicinity. It is of 
timber, well braced with iron, and anchored at 
each of the eight angles with about forty tons 
of stone and timber. At the hi point will 


be placed a tel which will be the largest 
in the country, and inn cost about $22,000. It 
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secure patent. Scientific American. 
Gansaation op Heat.—Dr. Alexander May - 
er of Paris aunounces that he has been able to 
obtain heat for all the purposes for which beat 
is now used, by means of friction. An appara- 


tus for this purpose will soon 
public. 
Eaatuquaxe at Saa.—A letter from Dr. 
of the United States ship Ports - 
mouth, dated on board that vessel, at sea, from 
Panama, bound to San Juan del Sud, March 
30th, says that on the previous — honk 
9.50 o’clock, the shock of an earthquake was 
most sensibly felt by all on board the Ports- 
mouth. For about twenty seconds a tremendous 
jarring motion of the ship was felt very di- 
tinctly; after whieh it gradually became more 
slight for half a minute. The ship was within 
about forty miles of land at the time, in latitude 
8 degrees 10 minutes North, and longitude 84 
degrees 4 minutes West, between the gulfs of 
ce and Nicoya. 


_ Lreeaia.—A party is being formed in Penn- 
sylvania to carry with them to Liberia a steam 
engine and saw-mill, and perhaps other ma- 
chinery, to be located at Monrovia, the capital 
of the republic of Liberia. There are now but 
two engines in the republic—one at Buchanan, 
at the di of eighty miles from Monrovia, 
and the other at Senou, stil] more distant. 
Norwecian Sartiers.—Ole Bull is doing a 
work for the Norwegians in America. 
statements of his enterprise in Pennsy]- 
vania are already familiar. At Chicago, If. 
nois, there was à gathering recently of his coun- 
trymen, at which he made a speech, and was 
rapturously received. The Norwegian Church 
was crowded with Norsemen. Ole Bull spoke 
of religious toleration, impressed the utility of 
secular and mora! education, and ad the 
Free School system. 


_ Pennsytvanta.—The Hon. John Knox of 
Tioga 2 has been appointed by Governor 
Bigler a Judge of the Supreme Court of Penn- 
éylvania, to fill the vacancy occasioned by the 
death of John Bannister Gibson. 


Mowoment To Mason Anpre’s Captors.— 
A movement is on foot in Westchester county, 
New York, for the erection of a monument to 
the captors of pe Andre, on the spot where 
the event took place. The Inspectors of the 
State Prison have volunteered to furnish the 
marble from the quarries at Sing-Sing, and to 

vide for the cutting of the inscription. 

hey ask the citizens of the county to secure 

the ground necessary for the purpose in Tarry- 
town. 


A Casuatty Paeventep sy Proper Pas- 
cautTion.—The Hudson River train due here at 
half-past ten this morning was nearly an hour 
behind time. We learn from a passenger, that 
when a mile or two below Cold Spring, going 
at full speed, one of the journals of the locomo- 
tive broke, throwing it from the track. The 
axle, however, was provided with a “ safety- 
beam,” which prevented its dropping, and the 
overturn and smash that would otherwise have 
been inevitable. After dragging a short dis- 
tance over ties, the speed of the train was 
checked. Had the engine been of the ordinary 
construction, the train would probably have been 
thrown into the river, with results perhaps as 
terrible as those at Norwalk.— Albany Journal, 
Monday, 9th inst. 


Bequests.—The late Josiah Burton, of Man- 
chester, Vermont, made the following bequests: 
Female Seminary, Manchester, $6000; Burr 
Seminary, do., $5000; Common School, do., 
$5000; American Bible Society, $500; Home 
Missionary “Ei $500; Vermont Domestic 
Missions, $500; N. W. Branch American Edu- 
cation Society, $500; American Colonization 
Society, $500; American Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, $500; American Tract Society, $450; 
Congregational! Society, Manchester, To- 
tal, $19,750. 


Anotuer Stones ror THe Monument.—At 
the recent Convention, in New York, of the 
Medical Association of the United States, a 
committee of five was appointed to solicit sub- 
scriptions from the members of the association, 
for the purpose of procuring a suitable stone, 
with an appropriate inscription, for insertion, in 
the name of the association, into the Washing- 
ton National Monument. 


Lande Poacher or Prorerty.—The New 
Orleans Picayune states that the New Orleans 
Canal agg Navigation Company have purchased 
of the agents of Madame Pontalba fifty-seven 
squares of ground, situated on Hagan Avenue, 
Blenville street, Carrolton Avenue, and Canal 
street, in New Orleans. It adjoins the proper- 
ty claimed by the heirs of General Lafayette, 
which is now in suit. The property, in part, 
lies along the banks of the canal, and will be 

rtially used in widening the canal, making a 

in, erecting warehouses, cotton presses, and 
dwellings. The price paid for the property was 
$125,000 


Lovistana.—The Legislature of Louisiana 
has adjourned, having during the session sub- 
— Ghia and a half millions on the part of 
the State, to the Jackson, Shreveport, and Ope- 
lousas Railroads; passed a General Banking 
Law; established a system of draining and re- 
claiming its Swamp Lands; authorized a Loan 
of $700,000, and raised the taxes one-sixtn of 
one per cent. on the appraised value of taxable 
property. 


Overtanv.—The overland emigration to the 
Pacific this year will not exceed twenty thou- 
sand. Much of it goes to Oregon; but a larger 

rt to the Mormon settlements. Except these 

atter, the emigrants are mostly from the West- 
ern States. About five thousand went up the 
Missouri river by steamboat, and the rest drove 
their teams and families to the frontier by 
land. They take an immense quantity of stock, 
which will suffer for fodder, as they started be- 
fore the grass was out of the ground. 


Perit or Travet.—There are old men still 
upon the stage who remember when wills were 
made b rsons setting out u a journey 
from Basted to New York. The preesttion is 
still as necessary now as then, when makin 
the same excursion. No prudent individua 
should think of going a hundred miles on a 
steamboat ora railroad, without first settling his 
estate. We suppose it will never be otherwise, 
till those who regulate the conveyances of the 
country shall be compelled to leave to travellers 
their lives after taking as much as they want of 
their money. 


be exhibited to the 


would make twenty States of the size of New 
Hampshire, Nebraska fifteen, Indian twenty, 
North-west sixty-five; total, one hundred and 
twenty-six States. Should these territories 
have an equal population to the square mile with 
New Hampshire, they would contain a popula- 
tion of above thirty-eight million souls! What 
a destiny awaits our country! And what a de- 
mand upon this generation, to meet the next 
with all appropriate moral education and reli- 
gious influences. The child is father of the 
man in respect to society; and nations, as well 
as individuals, 

Tue Mission ro CnINA. — Mr. Marshall, 
who was sent by our Government on a commer- 
cial mission to China, has failed in his mission, 
through the discourtesy, it is charged, of Com- 
modore Aulick of the China Squadron, who 
took Captain Walker severely to task for taking 
the Minister to Canton in the Saratoga. Cap- 
tain Walker was tried by court-martial and ac- 
quitted, and Commodore Aulick, it is said, is 
coming home. When the Chinese Commis- 
sioner (Sue) found that Mr. Marshall was not 
sustained by the Commander, he broke off ne- 
gotiations. Mr. Marshall is at present at Can- 
ton, waiting for a private conveyance to leave, 
not being able to get the Government vessel. 


Crossina Raitroav Batocss.—The Super- 
intendent of the Pennsylvania State Road has 
speed of all trains, in 
crossing the bridges of the road, shall be limited 
to six miles an — It has heretofore been 
ten miles, which was thought sufficiently mod- 
erate, but the various disasters that have oc- 
curred show that too much caution cannot be 
exercised. 


Tus Nonwatk Catamiry.—The “wreck of 
matter” at Norwalk, Connecticut, was, on the 
13th inst. collected into a pile, and consumed 


with fire r leaving no 
— late calamity. was 
li out of the mud, and placed upon track, 
4 brought from New 
ork. The engine was but little broken. The 
Coroner’s jury, after a long and careful exami- 
nation of the facta connected with the late acci- 
dent, find that the immediate cause of this dis- 


aster was the negligence and recklessness 


TERRITORIES TO BECOME Srates. — Utah | 


there is any truth in the reports of the amount 
of snow on the mountains, there is much reason 
to apprehend a calamity of this character, thoug 
not to the same extent. At Alton 
river is unseasonably high, and is already be 
ginning te encroach upon the levee. In many 
ces between Alton and St. Louis a rise of a 
more feet will bring it over the banks and 
into the adjoining All the streams 
above are very high and still rising. The Up- 
per Mississippi, the Missouri, the Illinois 
are full of water, while the Des Moines, Iowa, 
Cedar, Osage, and Black rivers were, at the 
last accounts, navigable for boats for many 
miles—a rare thing for most of them. It is 
stated that there are now fourteen feet of water 
on the Lower Rapids. If all these rivers R 
up until the melting of the snow, there is m 
cause to fear a eral overflow of the bottom 
lands, and a melancholy destruction of property. 


Raittroap Law.—The Legislature of Illinois, 
last winter, passed a law to the effect that rail- 
road companies should pay $5000 for every pas 


senger lost in a train through the carelessness 
of the company or its agents. The citizens of 
Chicago have resolved to see this law enforced 
to the letter. 

Tus Texas Gotb.—Galveston dates to the 
10th of May have been received at New Or- 
leans, by the steamship Mexico. The account 
of the discovery of gold mines are fully con- 
firmed. The Galveston News has been in- 
formed by a gentleman from Hockhart, that a 
party of citizens, just returned from an ex- 
ploring expedition, found gold in a mountain 
seventy miles north-west of that town, both on 
the surface and by digging. They brought 
back some lumps, valued at $5950. The Aus- 
tin Gazette, hitherto incredulous, fully endorses 
the most favourable reports, and says that it can 
no longer entertain the least doubts of their 
correctness, and expects soon to hear of dis- 
coveries equalling the California mines. It is 
said that the deeper the diggings the more 
abundant and richer the gold. The — 
region is bounded on the East by the San Salva 
river, and the South by the Slave river. 

Cost or Raitroap Acciwents.—The New 
York Tribune says that the late accident on 
the Camden and Amboy Railroad at Rancocas 
creek, will cost that company twenty or thirty 
thousand dollars in damages; and the one at 
Norwalk will cost the New York and New Ha- 
ven Company two or three hundred thousand 
dollars for same purpose. The Tribune 
does not state whether its assertion is based on 
a knowledge of intended prosecutions. 


Rosinson Cruson’s Isuranp—Captain Skin- 
ner, of the ship Hermann, from Baltimore to 
San Francisco, touched at the island of Juan 
Fernandez, on the 27th of March, for water, 
and says he was surprised to find there a settle- 
ment of about three hundred inhabitants, who 
were directed by a Governor. Great kindness 
was shown to the mariners, and the vessel was 
amply — — Captain — 
ner stop at this i two years 
found it uninhabited. 

New Yor« Exuisition.—The London Times 
states that eight hundred British exhibitors, com- 
prising the leading houses in important depart- 
ments of British national industry, have sent 
contributions to the New York exhibition. 

TRANSPORTATION oF Specie.—The St. Louis 
Intelligencer notices the arrival there of $500,- 
000 in specie, being a transfer to the account 
of the United States Assistant Treasurer, which, 
under the late orders of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, was effected by actual transfer of coin, 
instead of by draft, as was formerly the custom. 


Quaker Division.—The New York Tribune 
says that the Society of Friends has in Indiana, 
Ohio, Michigan, Western New York, and Ches- 
ter county, Pennsylvania, divided on the reform 
questions of the day, and that the reformers have 
organized a new sect. The division has not, 
however, been at all general. 


Troops ror New Mexico.—Two hundred 
troops will leave Fort Leavenworth June 15th, 
for New Mexico, accompanied by General Gar- 
land, the new Commander of the 9th Depart- 
ment. This affords an opportunity for emigrants 
to go out there under safe escort. 

Asiatics in Catirornia.—A communication 
to the Legislature of California, from the Hon. 
John W. Denver, Secretary of State, gives a 
tabular statement of the number of Asiatics in 
each county in California. There are, accord- 
ing to this table, 22,175 Chinese; 1125 Austra- 
lians; 836 Sandwich Islanders; 39 New Zeal- 
anders; Manilla 6; Malays 28, Bombays 10; 
Hindoostan 4; Van Dieman’s Land 5; Society 
Islands 21. In Tuolumne county there are 2486 
Chinese; 46 Australians; 14 Sandwich Island- 
ers; 4 New Zealanders, and 1 from Van Die- 
man’s Land. 

Tue Woman ix THE Wontd.— The 
Cherleston Standard thinks that Mrs. Single- 
tov, now living in the Williamsburg district, in 
that State, is the oldest woman in the world. 
She is now in the one hundred and thirty-first 
year of her age. Her mental faculties are still 
unimpaired, and she retains all her senses ex- 
cept that of sight, of which she was deprived at 
the advanced age of ninety-nine years, by an 
attack of measles. Her bodily energy exhibits 
no diminution for many years, she being still 
able to walk epee | about the room. She has 
outlived all her children, her oldest descendant 
living, being a granddaughter, over sixty years 
old. The first granddaughter of this grand- 
daughter, if now living, would be over sixteen 
years of age. 

Dreaprut Sutrwarck. — Two Hundred 

— By the arrival at New York of the 
brig Reuben Carver, we have intelligence 
that the ship “ William and Mary” of Bath, 
Maine, and bound from Liverpool to New Or- 
leans, on the 3d inst., struck on a ledge of rocks 
off the Isaacs, Bermuda, and shortly after drifted 
and went down, carrying with her over 200 pas- 
sengers. The captain, mate, and a few of the 
— together with 25 passengers, escaped in 

ts. 

A Mopet Rattroav.— The Concord Rail- 
road, New Hampshire, thirty-six miles long, has 
been in operation over ten years. Inthat time no 
passenger has been killed or seriously injured 
upon it. Six large passenger and four im- 
mense freight trains pass over it daily. Most 
of the employees have been connected with it 
from the commencement. 


Iravian Exites.—The Sardinian sloop-of- 
war San Giovanni, which recently arrived at 
New York, brought eighty-four Italian exiles, 
expatriated on account of supposed complicity 
in — late brief struggle against the Austrians 
at Milan. 


FOREIGN Nis WS. 


FROM EUROPE. 

The last steamers bring London papers to the 
Ach inst. 

Twenty-seven thousand emigrants have em- 
barked from Liverpool for America and Aus- 
tralia during the past month of April, being a 
much larger number than in any precedi 
month, and the increase being mostly Irish a 
Germans. There is also an increase in the 
departures for America, owing to the less fa- 
vourable accounts brought by recent arrivals 
from Australia. 

No less than nineteen vessels were loading 
at the port of Hamburg for Australia. 

The receipts into England from Australia for 
the week ending April 30, were about £500,000. 

The Lord 8 22 had dinner on the 
22d ultimo, at which Mr. In was present, 
and, on being toasted, N The 
Lord Mayor said he saw nothing but the most 
fraternal considerations binding the two coun- 
tries, Great Britain and the United States, and 


Mr. Ingersoll reciprocated these friendly senti- 


ments. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

The Jewish Disabilities Bill had been rejected 
in the House of Lords. The vote was 115 for 
the bill, 164 against. There appears to be ex- 
citement against the decision. The Canadian 
Clergy Reserves Bill had passed in the House 
of Lords by a majority of forty. Lord Claren- 
dot has declared in the House of Lords that 
there was no reason to fear any attempt against 
Turkey either from the ian Emperor or 
elsewhere. 

The investigation in the rocket affair with 
which Kossuth's name has been connected, has 
disclosed nothing trustworthy to implicate him. 
Mr. Hale, the manufacturer, refuses, however, 
to state for whom the rockets were intended. 
Kossuth bas again denied all connection with 
the matter in a letter to Lord Dudley Stuart, 
which has been read in the House of Commons. 
Messrs. Hale, the ostensible proprietors of the 
rocket factory at London, were 


of |. tried at the Bow street Police Court, for having 


were afterwards put od trial for illegally 

wing war rockets, with a view 
necting Kossuth with the affair, the evidence 
against Kossuth being mainly supported on the 
testimony of one Usener,s Hungarian, formerly 
Ma 45 for theft, and recently die- 
factory. The case is to go be- 
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utiooary materials, Kossuth has pub- 
a letter in the London 2 
t hie private residence has 


; 


as they obeyed and respected the law, but when 
they violated the law, they, as well as English- 
men, must be he ible to the constituted 
authorities of the land. Mr. Cobden said the 
matter could not be allowed to rest where it did, 
and blamed Lord Palmerston for not giving 
more explicit answers to some of the questions 
E to him, and intimated that he was 
zarding his popularity by so doing. In the 
House of Commons, on Tuesday evening, 3d 
inst., the Government was asked whether di- 
regtions had been given authorizing the Post- 
master General to open the letters of foreign 
refugees. Lord Palmerston denied that any 
such letters had been meddled with. The in- 
quiry is supposed to have had reference to Kos- 
suth’s complaint. 
A meeting had been called at Greenwich, to 
encourage Kossuth, and to denounce the recent 
attacks made upon him by the Times 
newspaper and the Government. At Birming- 
ham, the Roman Catholic Bishops, Allathrone 
and Moore, had been imprisoned for debt, in 
consequence of the failure of a bank intrusted 
+ by them with trust funds. The Rev. Bi 
intend to pass through the insolvent Court. 
FRANCE. 

There is little or no news of importance, ex- 
cept the Emperor’s severe indisposition. On 
the Paris Bourse, Lord Clarendon's explanation 
respecting Eastern affairs had imparted more 
confidence, which was increased by the infor- 
mation that the French fleet was recalled from 
the Bay of Salamis. The Emperor has granted 
4 large tract of land in Algeria for settlement 
2 a Swiss whaling company formed at Havre. 

political arrests at Paris had been made, 
and one, reputed to be a delegate from London, 
was committed to prison. 
SPAIN. 

The Diario Espanol says that Santa Anna 
has applied to Spain for aid against a Fillibus- 
to Bos apprehends from the United States. 
The Madrid Gazette publishes several projects 
of reform which have been elaborated by Eman- 
uel Bermudez de Castro, the Minister of Fi- 
nance. ‘The projects embrace various branches 
of the public service, which the minister pro- 
poses to simplify as much as possible. 

ITALY. 

The bill to grant the call for 100,000 livres 
in aid of Lombard Exiles had passed the Com- 
mittee of the Piedmontese Legislature. The 
Duke of Tuscany is said to have notified the 
British Government that Mr. Crawford may re- 
enter Florence, if bearing a British voucher that 
he is not an agent of Mazzini. 

SWITZERLAND. 

The anti-republican and Jesuitical party in 
Switzerland have attempted an insurrection at 
Friburg, which was easily put down, though with 
some bloodshed. The leader, Col. Perrier, has 
been tried court-martial, and sentenced to 
thirty years’ imprisonment. One hundred and 
twenty-eight prisoners were also to be tried 

court-martial. The Federal Council were 

t to recommend to the Cantonical Council 

some-restrictions with respect to residence, 

npon political refugees; somewhat similar to 

— recently promulgated by the Emperor of 
ra bee. 


HOLLAND. 

The Second Chamber of State General is 
dissolved by order of the King, and the election 
was fixed for May 7. The Chambers to open 
June 18. The new Ministry have published 
their programme. They will not introduce any 
change in the present Constitution. Religious 
freedom is not to be curtailed, but will be closely 
watched. Various local ameliorations are to 
be made. The Executive powers of the King 
are to be extended. The programme concludes 
with an appeal for the support of the nation. 


GERMANY. 

The Federal Diet has admitted Austria's 
claim for one hund and seven millions for 
their quota of the Hungarian and Italian war, 
which Austria views as protecting the German 


frontier. 
AUSTRIA. 

The Vienna Gazette says that at a cabinet 
council, held on the 16th ult., at which the 
King presided, it was resolved to reinforce the 
troops on the frontiers of Lombardy and the Ita- 
lian Duchies. Alessandria, Casale, and even 
Genoa, are to be placed in a complete state of 
defence. 
PRUSSIA. 

Alexander Humboldt, and one thousand citi- 
zens of Berlin, have petitioned the King of 
Prussia to remove the Jewish disabilities. 
They demand full freedom of religious opinion, 
and the admission of the Jews to civil offices. 
The reading of the petition was strongly op- 
posed by the Cavalier party, but the majority 
of the Chamber decided it should be enter- 


tained. 
RUSSIA. 

The cholera has broken out in Moscow. 
Some difficulty has arisen between Servia and 
Russia, Servia refusing to dismiss M. Jah, an 
Austrian, from the * of the Military 
school at Kraghiebaty, on Russian dictation. 
The Servian Senate persist in their refusal. 


TURKEY. 

The ence of the Augsburg Ga- 
zette states, that Lord Stratford has already as- 
sured the Porte of British protection, and in 
conjunction with the French Minister, is pre- 

red to address a note to that effect to the 

ivan. The blockade of the Albanian Coast is 
raised. Copstantinople advices of the 18th ult. 
report everything tranquil. The question now 
occupying attention refers to the Holy Places; 
but nevertheless armaments continue on the 
part of Turkey as well as Russia. Mr. Bryant, 
of the New York Evening Post, writes from 
Constantinople under date of April 11th, that 
since the arrival of Lord Stratford, affairs wear 
a new face. The pretence of Russia, in the 
negociation with the Sultan, which has so long 
been going on, was a desire to be a sort of Pro- 
tector of the Greek Christians in Turkey; but 
her real design is believed to have been to en- 
gage Turkey ina triple alliance, having Aus- 
tria for the third party, in favour of Absolutism, 
and thus to prepare the way to mould the Sultan 
to the purposes of the Czar. This is specially 
desirable for the despots, because Turkey is a 
place of refuge for the Hberals of all neighbour- 
ing parts of Europe and Asia. The Sultan is un- 
derstood to be rather disinclined to this alliance, 
and his Grand Vizier to be 
to it; but the Minister of Foreign Affairs is as 
strongly in favour of the project, and between 
the two, and the crafty management of the 
Russian ambassador, there was great reason to 
apprehend the success of the ian policy, 
when Lord Stratford arrived, and effectually 
turned the scales against Russia. The report 
of Christians having been massacred at Broussa 
is denied, but a religious conspiracy against the 
Christians has been discovered among the 
Sophten young priests, of whom 150 have been 
banished to Asia. 

Advices from Jerusalem, under date of March 
27th, mentions that the mission of the London 
Protestant Association had fallen out with the 
Jewish authorities. On Palm Sunday, a fight 
occurred in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
between the Greeks and Armenians, and sev- 
eral were wounded. A letter writer 
says that the English missionaries were turned 
out of the chu 
unseemingly manner when the ion 
the Host on Good Friday. A mission- 
Crawford ched a sermon outside 

e, While service was going on 
indul in invectives the 
Talmud. One of the children of Israel, incensed 
at this, hurled a dead cat in the face of the rev- 
erend gentleman. Mr. Crawford’s came 
to the rescue, the Jews supported the defender 
of the [Mosaic rites, and a fight ensued. “It 
rained mud and rocks,” the letter says, and the 
missionary and his friends were obliged to seek 
safety in flight. 
INDIA. 


The overland mail, with dates from China to 
the 13th March, arrived at Marseilles on the 


, because they behaved in 2 


| 


ble aacertain vailed respecting the issue 
of the native Titheulties in that capital. About 
a month hence the rainy season will open the 


rivera for the steamers, 
CHINA. 
The mail of Feb. 25 brings important intel 


li- 
gence. The rebels had taken Nankin, and 
threatened Shanghae with a force of 50,000 
men. Sha-Kwyng-Tsin, in command of the 
imperial troops, had attacked the rebel army, 
been worsted and killed—some say falling by 
his own hand. The young Emperor was ener- 

ic in endeavours to meet the emergency, 


and had issued an edict, calling upon the peo- 
ple to unite in his behalf, and detailing the mil- 
itary defeasive operations to be pu ; and he 


had levied a tax on opium, to replenish the 
treasury and promised favours and rewards to 
those who should aid him with money to supply 
thesinewsofwar. The Friend of China urges 
that it is for the interest of European powers to 
come to the rescue of the Emperor. —— 
that were the present dynasty subverted, and a 
state of anarchy to ensue, the rvation of 
uiet on her frontier would Russia plaus- 
ible grounds for interference, if not for annexa- 
tion. The politica) design of the rebellion is 
involved in obscurity. The dethronement of 
the reigning * however, is now the 
avowed object. He belongs to the Mantchoo 
Tartar dynasty, which subdued the Chinese 
two hundred years ago, and has held the throne 
ever since. pretender—who or what he 
is, does not appear—is among the insurgents, 
and he is to be made king, not emperor, in case 
of success. The British naval authorities at 
Hong Kong in the commencement of Febr 
last, made another descent upon the Chinese 
pirates, in which they burnt one junk, sunk one, 
and captured three with all their crews and 


plunder. 

A ent of the New York Commer- 
cial, writing from Shanghai, under date of Feb- 
ruary 23d, says: The rebellion continues to 
have injurious effects upon commerce, and seri- 
ous apprehensions are felt about its effect u 
the business of the coming season. The risk of 
transportation is so great that sales of cotton 
— or opium cannot be effected, and silver 
or the purchase of the next tea crop cannot 
now be forwarded to the interior marts, the 
rebels having control of the principal avenues 
leading to the tea districts. Rumour says that 
this chief is assisted by some of the Jesuit 
priests, and that many of his followers are pro- 
fessors of the Christian religion; which, when 
the system and regularity of the whole rebel- 
lion, so different from former Chinese wars, are 
considered, seems to have some foundation. 
The wealthy men of this neighbourhood are 
converting their property into gold, for safe 
keeping, as fast as possible; and this metal has 
consequently advanced within a few weeks 
about 25 percent. in value. This change in 
the value of gold and its cause, shows most 
clearly the strong fears of the native popula- 
tion.” 

AUSTRALIA. 


Advices from Australia to the 2d of February 
have been received. The yield of gold was 
unabated. Several new fields have been dis- 
covered, and money was plenty. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


Advices from the Cape to the 18th of March 
had been received, but they were unimportant, 
except so far as they fully confirmed the pre- 
vious reports of an entire cessation of hostilities. 
All the Gaika chiefs had submitted to the terms 
imposed upon them by General Cathcart, and 
the treaty was about to be made public. Euro- 
pean villages were to be established in the ter- 
ritories forfeited by these chiefs. 


FROM MEXICO. 


City of Mexico dates are to the 4th inst. 
The papers contain full particulars of the inau- 
guration of Santa Anna, and of the formation of 
a new cabinet. The Sloo contract has been 
confirmed by the Government, and the treaty 
in regard to neutrality eoncerning the Tehuan- 
tepec route also confirmed. Santa Anna had 
proclaimed a new arbitrary law with regard to 
the press, requiring all the papers to be licensed 
by Government, and the proprietors to deposit 
large sums as securities, and copies of every 
article to be sent to government officers before 
publication, and to abstain entirely from dis- 
cussing political matters. Several penalties 
attend the infringement of these rules, and aleo 
as to publishing matter denominated subversive, 
seditious, libellous, immoral, and calumniovs. 
In consequence of this law, several of the most 
prominent Mexican journals, including the 
Monitor, have been discontinued. General 
Arista was a passenger in the British steamer 
Avon, at Havana from Vera Cruz, having been 
ordered to quit the country and go to Europe by 
Santa Anna's government. In his protest and 
reply to the letter of banishment, he says that 
he sees no hope for the peace and happiness of 
Mexico, but through federal institutions, and, 
if desired, “annexation to the United States.” 
While in Europe he is to receive the pay of his 
rank in the army. 


FROM LIBERIA. 


By the arrival of the ship Shirley, at Balti- 
more, we have advices from Monrovia to the 
15th of March. The condition of the Republic 
is represented as very flourishing; trade was 
brisk aud constantly increasing; great improve- 
ments are in progress in Monrovia, and the 
value of property advancing. A military expe- 
dition has been sent out by the Legislature, 
under the command of President Roberts, to 
quell the predatory attacks of Boombo, a bandit 
chieftain, who had caused great disturbance in 
the Little Cape Mount Territory. By the pru- 
dent management of the President, who went 
out with the military, Boombo was arrested and 
carried to Monrovia without the shedding of 
blood. Matters were ina favourable train when 
the Shirley left, and hopes were entertained 
that peace and confidence will be restored. 
Boyer, the rebellious chief of Trade Town, has 
been abandoned by hundreds of his warriors. 
He now acknowledges his willingness to make 
any concessions demanded by the Government. 


MARRIED. 


At Arborvitae, Pike county, Alabama, on the 14th 
ult., by the Rev. A. McMillan, Mr. Atexanper N. 
Me Mita to Miss Ann C. McKinnon. 


In Mansfield, Warren county, New Jersey, on 
the 10th inet., by the Rev. James McWilliam, the 
Rev. Erus ain Stmonton of Danville, New Jersey, 
to Mies Extzasern, daughter of D. Da- 
vis of Mansfield. 

On Thursday evening, 12th inst., by the Rev. 
John N. McLeod, D. D., the Rev. Davip Beatriz 
of Scotchtown, New York, to Miss Isasetta Ha- 
mitton, daughter of Tuomas Cummine, Esq., of the 
city of New York. 


On Tuesday morning the 17th inst., by the Rev. 
John McDowell, D. D., Mr. Jouw E. Waane of 
Philadelphia, to Mies Sue E. Caucx, daughter of 
the late Major John Caulk of Delaware. 

On Wednesday, 11th inst., by the Rev. Spencer 
L. Finney, Conran to Miss 
Anus Meknes, both of New York. 

At Alexandria, Pennsylvania, on the 5th inst., by 
the Rev. G. Elliott, Mr. Jouw R. Gaecory to Miss 
Ross. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, on Thursday, 5th inst., ISABELLA, wife 
of WILLIAM MORRISON, sen’r, native of Kelso, 
Scotland, in the 36th year of her age. 


Died, at Philadelphia, on the morning of the 10th 
inst., CHARLES D. MEIGS, third son of JAMES 
and ANNA G. HUNT, ia the 20th year of his age. 

Died, at Baskingridge, New Jersey, on the 30th 
ult., after a long continued illness, in the faith and 
hope of the gospel, Mrs. ELLEN HARRIS, wife 
of Rev. Oscar Harris, in the 42d year of her age. 
4% Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord.“ 
Communicated. 

Died, at Toronto, Canada, on the I 1th inst., after 
a brief illness, the Rev. HENRY ESSON, one of 
the Professors of Knox’s College, in that city, in the 
Gist year of his age. He was for twenty years pas- 
tor of the St. Gabriel street church, Montreal. 

Died, in Easton, Washington county, New York, 
on the 13th inst., Mrs. ANN WYLIE, aged 75 years. 
The deceased was a native of Scotland, and an in- 
telligent and devoted follower of Jesus Christ. For 
many years she had been a member of the Presby- 
terian church in Stillwater, New York, near which 
place she resided. She lived in habitual commu- 
nion with her Saviour, and exhibited that uaiform 
practical consistency of character which is the true 
index of Christian life. While soffering under the 
infirmities of age, her faith calmly reposed upon the 
exceeding great and precious promises; and al- 
though, to use her own expression, ‘‘ there was a 
dark valley before her,“ she still entered it with 
resignation, and leaned for support on the staff of 
her Shepherd.—C icat 

Died, on the 11th inst., at New London, Chester 
county, Pennsylvania, Mrs. JANE LATTA DU- 
BOIS, 43 years. She was the eldest daughter 
of the Rev. John Ewing Latta, who, up to the 
time of hie death in 1824, was the tor of the 
Presbyterian church at New Castle, ware. She 
was the wife of the Rev. Robert P. Du Bois, pastor 


of the church at New London. She suffered, for 


several years, more or less, from dyspepsia, but, 
towards the close, consumptive symptoms pre- 
vailed, and, after a few months of the rac 
cough, the wasting debility, and the oppression o 
that fell destroyer, she yielded to its power. There 
were many featares in her al character which 
it is Bow to her @tende te-resall and it is 
mainly for the sake of such that this brief memento 
is indited. To her husband, she 
and truly valuable help-meet; to 


brothers 
that they could desire. Asa friend, she wa 


respected and beloved. Of. naturally amia 
per; cheerfal in her 


whole neighbourhood and uon, who * 
over her grave as one from w it was peinfel 
part. When she found that this sickness was to be 
unto death, she had great searchings of heart, 
some spiritual buffetings ; bat grace prevailed, and 
the work of sanctification made rapid 

tions, in which, mi 
to those present, and pleading messages to the ab- 
sent, she dwelt u her own happy feelings and 
prospects arising the love of Jesus, in words 
which could not, without trespassing, be repeated 
here, but which are treasured in her family as the 
bright evidences of a heart and mind li above 
earth, and filled with the — * contemplation of 
divine realities. As was well said by one of the 
ministering brethren, over her coffin, her natural 
timidity was here quite lost in a holy boldness; and 
her passage through the dark valley was one which 
every Christian might envy, and passionately wish 
to repeat.—Communicated. 


Died, of consumption, near Arborvitae, Al 
on the 14th last., Mre, MARGARET, wife of JOH 
GILLIS. Mrs. Gillie was a native of Cumberland 
county, North Carolina, where, at an early age, 
she became a member of the Presbyterian Church. 
After her removal to Alabama, she united with 
Bethe! church, of which she continued a consistent 
member to her death. Relying alone on God's re- 
vealed righteousness, she found that peace in her 
Saviour that enabled her to maintain a wonderful 
composure and cheerfulness through many years 
of pain and suffering. In the possession of alt her 
faculties when her last moment came, she an- 
nounced the fact to her family, then yielded herself 
to the will of her Heavenly Father in the expecta- 
tion of a glorious immortality, thus leaving ber 
afficted husband, and family, and friends the best 
consolation in their painful bereavement. Jo 
mingle with the tears shed for the pious dead; 
thanksgiving and praise ascends from the stricken 
heart. Freed at last from sorrow, pain, and sin, the 
believer goes where Jesus is, to behold with all the 
blessed the glory of their Redeemer. 
Life's duty done, as sinks the clay 
Light from its load the spirit flies, 
While heaven and earth combine to say, 

How blest the righteous when he dies!“ 

—Communicated. 


Died, in New Town, Worcester county, Mary- 
land, on the 30th ult., Mrs. HARRIET G. H., wife 
of JOHN S. STEVENS, Eeq., in the 49th year of 
her age. In the death of this estimable lady, a fond 
husband and five devoted children, besides a large 
circle of connexions and friends, are called to 
mingle bitter tears of sympathy and sorrow. But 
she was not unprepared for the event. Afflicted for 
years with a wasting disease, she exercised great 
patience, fortitude, and faith, which increased yet 
more and more, as the lamp of life seemed about to 
expire. Several weeks before her death, supposing 
that her hour had come, she called in her famil 
and friends, before whom she manifested her tri- 
umph in view of it, and to whom she spoke, in im- 
pressive terms, of the duty of man. For many 
years previous to her death she was a consistent 
member of the Presbyterian Church. In a character 
so amiable and lovely, piety shone in resplendent 
beauty, and shed a delightful fragrance upon all 
around her. Long may her happy influence be felt 
upon all who enjoyed her instructive conversation 
and society ! 

„Though for her their souls are mourning, 

Though with grief their hearts are riven, 
While her flesh to dust is turning, 
All her soul is filled with heaven.“ 1 
8. 


Died, near New Town, Worcester county, Mary- 
land, on the 30th ult., afer a short illness, HANDY 
MILLS, Esq., in the 64th year of his age. Well 
known as the deceased was in his own section of 
the country, all are prepared to do full justice to 
the memory of one who was distinguished for all 
those noble traits of character which make the use- 
ful citizen, the high-minded gentleman, and the 
eminent Christian. In the Church especially, the 
deceased had long stood as an ornamental and sub- 
stantial pillar. For forty years he was a member, 
and for thirty-five a ruling elder of the Pitt’s Creek 
Presbyterian charch. In all the judicatories of the 
Church he was more or less known, and his loss is 
one that will be deeply felt, both in the Church and 
the world. An only daughter preceded him to the 
grave some years ago, and he leaves a widow ad- 
vanced in years and stricken with sorrow, to w 
over her irreparable loss, May the multitude who 
admired and esteemed him, imitate his virtues, that 
like him they may live and die as the righteous 
only can, and like him, at death, fall asleep in the 
well grounded assurance of a glorious a 

G. 


Died, at her residence in Bladen county, North 
Carolina, on the 19th ult., Mrs. LUCY A. OWEN, 
widow of the late Governor John Owen of that State. 
Nothing can be more grateful and consoling to the 
feelings of surviving relatives and friends than to 
be enabled, without even a lingering suspicion, to 
bear testimony to the unaffected sincerity and uni- 
form consistency of the piety of a beloved one, 
whom God has been plea to call out of this 
world. The writer of this, from a long and intimate 
acquaintance, can do so in reference to the de- 
ceased with the utmost readiness and cheerfulness; 
and there are so many who, he is sure, from their 
own abundant observation and experience, will un- 
hesitatingly unite with him in this pleasing testi- 
mony, that he feels, in penning this obituary, it will 
not be regarded as a mere imitation of the stereo- 
typed custom of praising the dead. It was his pri- 
vilege to have sustained to her a near relationship ; 
to have had her, for a time, enrolled as one of t 
sheep of his flock; and, fora number of years, to 
have been an inmate of her family on terms of the 
most delightful and profitable Christian intimacy 
confidence, and fellowship. There is no one, o 
whose excellence and worth as a neighbour, friend, 
relative, or disciple of Christ, he can speak more 
freely, and with less fear of contradiction. Many 
of the dear ministers of the Lord Jesus, who 
have found in her house a home, will drop tears of 
sorrow when they hear of her death, and call to 
mind her winning smile of welcome and 
hearted hospitality, the deep interest she mani- 
fested in them and her cause, her mild, modest, 
unassuming, and * 1 deportment, and espe- 
cially her simple and unostentatious piety. Hers 
was a matured Christian experience, founded on 
the word of God, which she studied daily with dili- 
gence and earnest prayer, all whose promises and 
invitations were to her as marrow and fatness. She 
delighted also in the old standard works of practical 

iety, one of which she kept almost constantly by 
er, to which she might easily turn for devotional 
reading. Perhaps the most prominent trait of her 
disposition was that of gentleness. With this, 
however, was united an inviolable, but quiet firm- 
ness, in all cases where the will of God and his 
glory were interested. She was hardly ever known 
to exhibit a ruffled, impatient, or fretſul spirit, even 
under the most trying circumstances, and in the 
deepest affliction. So even was her temperament, 
that her mind seemed like a placid lake whose eur- 
face is not disturbed by a single ripple; and where 
duty was concerned, she sought always to haves 
conscience void of offence. It was only to know 
what was right, according to the word of God and 
the plain teachings of his providence, and she was 
as firm asa rock. Whether presiding in the Gov- 
ernor’s mansion, or in the more retired situation of 
the domestic circle, her character was the same. 
Every one took knowledge of her that she was a 
woman of more than ordinary moral excellence— 
that she walked in the integrity of her heart, and 
could not be easily moved away from the simplicity 
and steadfastness of her faith and principles. She 
was also a benevolent woman, a warm and steadfast 
friend of every good cause, a liberal supporter 
of the gospel at home and abroad, exceedingly 
kind to the poor. When the ear heard, then it 
blessed her; and when the eye saw, it gave wit- 
ness to her; and the blessing of him that was ready 
to perish came uponher. She had a very high res- 
pect for the ministers of Christ; delighted in their 
instructions and counsels; attended diligently, when 
able, upon the services of the sanctuary; was an 
attentive and devout listener to a preached gospel ; 
received with meekness the word of truth, and 
could always find something in even the plainest 
discourse to do her soul good; for she honoured 
alike the man of plain appearance and uapretend- 
ing talents who sought his Master’s glory and the 
more favoured and distinguished servant of Jesus. 
Her charity never failed. Her tongue was the law 
of kindness. She spoke evil of no one; and if, in- 
deed, she had provocations, she bore them in 
silence; nor did she speak unadvisedly with her 
lips. Such a character is believed to have been 
the result of the most intimate and constant inter- 
course with God. It was through the effectual work- 
ing of the Spirit of God in the heart, produci 
faith, hope, confidence, love, stability, fixedness o 
purpose, and unwavering reliance upon the right- 
eousness and atoning blood of Jesus. The end of 
such a one was peace. She never dreaded death 
at any time, and was a stranger to any distressing 
inward conflict arising from doubts of her accept- 
ance. Her Christian experience was uniformly 
calm and peaceful. Through a protracted sickness 
she had fully prepared her mind for the great change 
death would effect. She said her sickness had been 
good for her, and that she enjoyed the presence of 
God through all her sickness. She had a word of 
admonition for all who visited her in her last mo- 
ments. Whena relative spoke to her of the joys of 
heaven, and told her of the friends she should meet 
there, Ves,“ she said, but I shall meet my Sa- 
viour; he is above all others.“ Upon being imme- 
diately asked if she found the Saviour precious, 
she replied, “* Yes, yes; I wish all the world felt 
as Ido now.“ She had all the servants about the 
house called in, bade them farewell, and charged 
them not to lect their souls. Having done this, 
it seemed as if she had nothing more to say; but 
she must leave her last testimony to the preciousness 
of her hope; and looking upon her only daughter, 
who bung over her with the tenderest affection, she 
said, My troubles will soon be over, my darling; 
and then I will be with my Saviour, who ie all in 
all.” Soon after, without a sigh, she gave her hand 
to the stern messenger, and, as a glad child 

its father’s house, went home. Thos has passed 
away the last of a noble family, whose name for 
Christian kindness and hospitality is proverbial in 
all that region where they were known. Sweet, in- 
deed, is * memory of her embalmed in many 8 
Er and affectionate heart. She has left 

ind her just such a testimooy as was desired and 
etpected. Christ was to her above all others; he 
was all in all; hie presence cheered her; his ever 
lasting arms were round about her. She sleeps in 
him, and is blest. 5 


OICE FAMILY GROCERIES.—THOMPSON 


ger, —— Flour, Pickles, Preserves, and — va- 


pertaining to a Family Grocery 


For sale at the lowest prices. Goods delivered in 


for 
any part of the City, or packed —<—s — 


Presbyterian Charch, ia the 

= Iilinois, on the last — | 
of May, 1863, at half past sever o’clock, P. M. 
with a sermon by the Moderator 


Jonn N. McLeop, Stated Clerk. 
—— 


of 
Philadelphia, (the 
will commence 
in the morn 


SCOTS PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—The Rev, 
Robert J. Breckinridge, D. D., will preach in the 
Scots Presbyterian church, Philadelphia, Spruce 
above Third, to-morrow (Sabbath) morning, the 2d 
inst., at half-past ten, and the Rev. Joseph Smi 
D.D., of Baltimore, in the afternoon, at half 
three o’clock. 


PENNSYLVANIA BIBLE SOCIETY.—The fol- 
lowing sums have been received by Joha W. Clag- 
horn, Treasurer of Pennsylvania Bible Society, 
from = 14th to May 3d, inclusive, namely :— 
From Philadelphia Bible Society, 18403. 18. 
Warrior Run do., $15. York County do., $201. 
Butler do. do., $90. Erie do, do., \ igh 
do. do., $79 


diana do. do., $13.04. Female Bible Society of 


Mercer do. do., $75. Westmore- 
land do. do., $50. Montour do. do., $26.87. al 


Philadelphia, $1335.62. Do. do. of Bellefoa 
$105. Do. do. of Chambersburg, 646. Do. do. 
Lewistown, $44.65. Do. do. of Tuscarora, $45. 
Do. do. of Lewisburg, $18. Do. do. of J. 
Shore, $3. Do. do. of Tamaqua, $3. Philadel- 
hia Conference of the Methodiat Episcopal Church, 
66. John Brewster, Esq., $50. Joha amp, Eaq., 
$20. Total, $2963.30. Issues during the same po- 
riod 2398 Bibles, 3481 Testaments; total, 5879. 


ACKNOW LEDGMENTS,—The undersigned ac- 
knowledges the receipt of the fullowing, to aid in 
the erection of a Presbyterian church in Cape 
Girardeau, Missouri, vis:—From New York, bei 
the contribution of a few friends, received « 
transmitted by W. Lowrie, Esq., $150; from Nor- 
folk, Virginia, a member of the Presbyterian Church, 
$10; from Philadelphia, „ small thank offering 
to the Lord from one who has received an answer 
to prayer,” $3. May He whose cause it is, richly 
reward the unknown donors, and accom 
gifts with his blessing. D. E. 


The Rev. T. 8. C. Smith acknowledges the sum 
of thirty dollars, paid by the Presbyterian Church 
of Havre de Grace, to constitute him a Life Mem- 
ber of the American Sunday-school Union; aad 
also the sum of twenty dollars, to constitute him a 
Life Member of the Sagat Tract Society. 
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1 BIBLE IN THE COUNTING-HOUSE. — 

The Bible in the Counting-House; a Course 
of Lectures to Merchants. By H. A. Boardman, 
D. D. $1, postage 18 cts. 

The Last Leaf from Sunny-side. By the author 
of ** Peep at Number Five.“ With a Memorial of 
the author, by Austin Phelps. 18mo, 50 cts., post- 
age 10 cts. 

Dr. Grant and the Mountain Nestorians. By Rev. 
Thomas Laurie. With Portrait, Map of the Coun- 
try, Illustrations, Ke. 12mo, $1.25, postage 21 cts. 

Life of Jesus. Written for the Massachusetts 
Sabbath School Society. 12mo, 75 cts., postage 11 


cts. 

Great Truths by Great Authors; A Dictionary of 
Aids to Reflection, Quotations of Mazims, Meta- 
phors, Counsels, Cautions, &., from writers of all 
— and both Hemispheres. 8 vo, 61.76, postage 

cts, 

Home Life in Germany. By Charles L. Brace. 
Imo, $1.25, postage 20 cts. 

Poetry of the Vegetable World; a Po 
sition of the Science of Botany and its Relations to 
Man. By M. J. Schleiden, M.D. 12mo, $1.25. 


19 cts. 

eg NEXT WEEK 

Will be published—A Commentary on the Song of 
Solomon. By Rev. George Burrowes. 12mo. 

WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN, 
Publisher and Bookseller, 
No. 144 Chestnut street, lst Bookstore above Sixth 
may 21—3t street, Philadelphia. 


REMIUM STAIR RODS. — The subscribers, 
grateful for the liberal patronage received, 

would call the attention of their friends and the 
public tu their splendid display of Stair Rods, for 
which they obtained the first premium at the last 
Exhibition of the Franklin Institute. Their Lac- 
and Sitver Piatep Rods, so much ad- 
mired by all who have purchased them, are well 
worthy the attention of housekeepers. 

Baass Door 8111, Ster Prates, and Rops 
made to order, in lots to suit purchasers. 

WILER, THOMAS & CO., 

No. 4 Swanwick street, near Sansom Street Hall, 

may 21—+tf Philadelphia. 


RGAN FOR SALE.—Compass of Ki from 
G. G. to G., 5 Octaves.—The Case — nuy 
finished, and requires no more floor-room than a 
square Piano. It contains six Stops, three of which 
are enclosed in a very effective Swell. The Stops 
are superbly votorp, and so arranged as to ace 
a greater variety of musical expression than can 
probably be found in any other Organ of its size and 
compass. It is unique asa Parlour Instrument, and 
a rare prize for a Clergyman, Chapel, or a small 
Church. It may be seen at No. 288 Cherry 
above Thirteenth, Philadelphia. may 2i—it* 


BOOKS—publisbed by AMERICAN SUN- 
DAY SCHOOL UNION since May, 1863 
Willie Marsh, 8 cents. Henryand the Bird’s Nest, 
Scts. The Lost Knife,8 cts. Small Book for a 
Small Child, 8 cts. Little Marian’s Pilgrim + 
ets. The Proud Girl, 9 cts. Man Lost and Saved, 8 
ets. Lamb of Christ's Flock, 9cts. A Mother's Gift, 
10 cts. Youthful Pilgrim, 12 cts. Susy Lee, 12 cts. 
Lizzie Eames, 12cts. Fear and Love, 12 cts. The 
Happy Change, 12 c. The Christian Religion, 14 
ets. Little Things, 14cts. School in the Woods, 
14cts. Yes and No, l4cts. Home Duties, 14 cts. 
Ellen Grey, l4cts. Letters to a Bible Class, 14 cts. 
Hall and Hovel, 14cts. The Boundary Tree, 14 cts. 
The Twin Sisters, 16 cts. Kitty Brown and School, 
18cts. 8. S. Phenomena, 18 cts. Fifth Day in Mary 
Carrow’s School, 18 cts. Kitty Brown and Cow 
sins, 21 cts. John De Wycliffe, 21 cte. Remarka- 
ble Delusions, 21 cts. Volcanoes, 21 cts. The 
Steam Engine, 21 cts. The Palm Tribes, 21 cts. 
Life and Times of Charlemagne, 21 cts. Wonders 
of Organic Life, 21 cts. Lives of the Popes, Part 3, 
2icts. Tyre, its Rise, Glory, and Desolation, 21 cts. 
Money, its Nature, History, 21 cts, The Art of 
Printing, 21 cts. Sunday Hours, 23 cts. Little 
Maggie, 23 cts. Glimpses of Heaven, 23 cts. 
Choice Poems, 23 cts. Light and Love, 25 cts, 
Frank Netherton, 27 cts. Child’s Companion, 
1852, 27 cts. Boys and Girle’ Scrap Book, 40 cts. 
Notable Women, 50 cts. Common Sights on Land 
and Water, 50 cts. The Mine Explored, 75 cts. 
New Biblical Atlas, $1. Map of Palestine, $1.10. 
Juvenile Library, No. 2, $5. 
Depositories: 146 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
may 30—3t 147 Nassau street, New York. — - 


ILLIAM N. ATTWOOD, COFFIN MAKER 
AND UNDERTAKER—No. 61 North Eighth 
street, Philadelphia, continues to give his undivided 
attention to the business in all its branches; ev 
requisite furnished, including Lead, Cedar, Covered, 
Mahogany, and Walnut Coffins. Hearse, Carriages, 
and light Close Wagons, for removals in City or 
Country, at the shortest notice, and reasonable 


terms. 
x Remember, No. 61 North Eighth street, above 
Arch, east side, Philadelphia. may 21—3t® 


HE TRANSLATORS OF THE BIBLE.—Charle 
Scribner, 145 Nassau street, New York, bas just 
published:—-The Translators Revived: A Bi 
phical Memoir of the Authors of the English Ver- 
sion of the Holy Bible. By Rev. A. W. McClare. 
1 vol. 1200, 75 cts. 
The author's labour and research have been im- 


lar Expo- 


mense, and the result is a most interesting, as well 
as a valuable volume, whieh every man who loves 
his Bible, and feele an interest in its history, should 
.—Evening Bulletin. 

A work long in preparation, containing a great 
deal of careful collected and deeply interesting 
in ſormation.— York Express. 

A valuable contribution to the collateral liters 


ture of the Bible—has an interest for oy reader 
and friend of — oat — should be in every 
Christian libra o—Vew or. Observer. 

Every — —— should carefully read this 
book.— Boston Evening 

We regard the work as one of great value. 
Zion’s Advocate. 

This volume is compact, spirited and learned, 

uite fitted for the Family Library or the Sunday 
hool.—Christian Inquirer. 

The author gives in & concise form all the facts 
he has been able to discover in the history of the 
tranelators, interspersed anecdotes that serve 
to illustrate their personal history.— Palladium. 
por could any argument be furnished more con- 
firmatory of our confidence in our noble version, 

these records of the lives of those whe made 
It is not of an ephemeral nature, but it stands 


alone (its place not supplied by an other,) and de- 
serves to be im every ected — 
Christian Intelligencer. may 21 


CARCE AND VALUABLE — — 
Th e Subscriber bas fer sale a complete set 
the Christian Advocate, conducted by the late Aah 
bel Green, D. D., embracing twelve volumes, 
covering a period of twelve yesrs, from 1833 to 


l. 
WILLIAM 8. MABTIEN, 
Publisher and Bookseller, 

may2I—3t 144 Chestaut street; Philadelphia. 
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Mr. Bright, Mr. Cobden, Mr. Phinn, and Lord 
‘and | way D. Stuart, — the course of Government 
of in relation to Kossuth and the Rocket Factory. 
| The Secretary openly avowed that Kossuth was 
ab} Goth: ide other 1 by the under the of 
4 nd. form e Government. e said refugees in London 
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j larger than the Cambridge ( Massachusetts) tele- 
scope. This glass is now being made in Europe. 
r At the lower landings of the observatory the 
4 vision will be aided by achromatic telescopes, 
8 with four-inch openings. The ascent will be 
4 a by means of a spiral stairway; but those who 
3 do not wish to walk or climb, may ascend by a 
; steam apparatus. The observatory will cost 
about $73,000. 
Tun Pasrexven Boursox.—We find in the both i 8. 
; Courier des Etats Unis a0 affidavit sworn to by in ax volumes, two volumes of the work — 
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. “With engravings by Orr, 

riginal designs. New York, 1853, C. 8. 
Francie& Co. 12mo, pp. 222 

Tus of this book understends the art 
I ** young. The adventures of 
vila ate very entertaining, and the moral and 
eligibts tone seem to be unexceptionable. 


M.D, of Botany in the University 
of with engravings. Edi- 


ted by Alphonso, Wood; M. A., author of 
The Glass Book of Bo 


Cincinnati, 
Andean Mach & Keys, 


that seience is something 
than a mere bag ef dry bones. Bones there 
must be, after all; a skeleton cannot be dis- 
persed with; but this anatomy may oocasion- 
ally be sent out clothed in flesh, with a sparkle 
in the eye, and some colour on the cheek. 
Botany is almost itself poetry; but even the 
botanist, as this author suggests, has often been 

as spending his time in plucking 
gowers, drying them, wrappig them up, clas- 
aifying them, putting them away as so much 
hay. This volume presents this captivating 
science in its true light, and comprises a great 
amount’ Of interesting information as to the va- 
rious phenomena of vegetable life, and the his- 
tory and relations of the vegetable world. It 
is worthy of note, that some of our best books 
within late years have come from the presses of 


the “Queen City oF the; Went” 
Howe-Lirz ry Geruany, By Charles Loring 
Brace, author of Hungary in 1851.” New 


Fort, 1853. I Amd, pp. 443. 
This is a very agreesble and really instruc- 

tive book. One will learn as much of Germans 

and German life from it, as he would from an 


hundred ordinary books of trayel. Mr. Brace 
2 the richt way to study the people Es 
chewing the ordinary notions of tourists, and 


all guidebooks, he went right to the homes and 
hearth-stones—or rather earthen- stoves of 
Germany, and saw how the people lived and 
talked; how their houses were furnished; what 
were their domestic habits, and their political 
and religious notions. He dined with the 
burger, surrounded by oval-faced, flaxen-haired 
beauties ; he drank coffee with red-capped, jack- 
booted University students, and talked theology 
with pastors and professors: in the midst of 
boohs and tobacco smoke. He gives the best 
Gerten home which we have 

Perhaps. little freer style might have 
been» an hmprovementbut it is very readable 


¢very Way, The author, as will be remembered, 
to be arrested and imprisoned in 


Dr. Grant anv THe Movntarm Nesrortans. 
BY Rev. Thomas Laurie, surviving associate 
In that Mission. With Portrait, Map of the 
Country, Illustrations, &. Boston, 1853, 
could & Lincoln. 12 mo, pp. 412. 
The name of Dr. Grant is familiar to all who 
bave kept up their intance with the ope- 
rations of the America Board of Commission- 
fot Foreign Missions. He was a native of 
State of New York; and was a practising 
pliysibien in Utica, until, through impressions 
thade on his mind during a meeting of the 
American Board in that city, he was led to 
dedicate himself to his Divine Master for the 
Missionary service in Persia, where he laboured 
and died. This volume is a well deserved tri- 
bute to a valuable man, and in addition to its 
fnterest as a biography, contains much valua- 
ble matter as to the Nestorians. We know of 
but little religious reading which is so profita- 
ble as the memoirs of foreign missionaries. 
Call ro Lawes or us 
„Fock. By Cornelias Winter Bolton. New 
Fort. 1858, Robert Carter & Brothers; Phila- 
William &. Mürtien. Square 18mo, 
. This is a book which parents need not be 
afraid to place in the hands of their children. 
E is written in an attractive style, and is fall 
Of the spirit of the gospel. — | 
Sxqvet to BIX Stories. Chiefly in 
‘words not exceeding two syllables. By the 
author of “Mamma’s Bible Stories,” Fun- 
„ ny and ber Mamma, &. New York, 1853, 
» Carter & Brothers; Phi 


and such stories as these, it is to be hoped, may 
prove a substitute for some of the trash juve- 
rifle literatare, of which so much is published.. 
Tur Binz tae Countina-Hovss; a Course 
» of Leotures to Merchants. 


If this volume should become as popular as 

were the lectures of which it is made np at the 

time of their delivery, this will prove a very 
achievement of au i 


knowledge of practical-tife; the style is chaste, 

inpadt, Gignified and forcible, and the spirit 

sad faithful. We believe that the masa 
of businesé:men, and many professing Chris- 
tians have much to learn as to carrying out the 
principles of gospel morality in practical life, 
and we know of no book where the mercantile 
class will find more clearly and ‘truthfully 


dangers, . 
daties, or where they will meet with’ oly 


Ne Which Wil 4 to be carried with them 
the comatan g-house,.the 


the 


dusintes lite. — dun od T 

*PAMPHERTS. sr rtiok 
We have received ‘on 
thie Geath ie the’ Jats Taylor, an 
eminent per in Richmond, Virginia, by the 
Rev We not dong 
ain one Mr. Moore's sermons, 


whioh- waa. published atthe request of members 


Maw dad Nature old an eit on the 
Bible es we have seen for along time. 
joPutnam’s Magazine for May has reached us 
father late in the day, but better Inte than never: 
Thus far, it is well sustained, and, highly ere 
ditable as a thorough: Ameriean monthly. It 
always evinces fine literary taste, and contains 
as much good writing as any monthly we are 
aciistomed to see, whether of home or foreign 

roducti The short notice of Dr. Cox’s In- 
terviews, in this number, is about as much to the 

pint as ‘any of the varied criticisms which 
that peculiar book has received. 

We have received the Westminster Review 
for April, but have not yet been able to examine 
it with much care. It is always able, and gen- 
erally dangerous. 

For the Presbyterian. 
“A DREAM OF THE WOODS. 


BY T. HEMPSTEAD. 


A soft, bright dream of the woods and hills, 
Of the dripping rocks and the dashing rills, 
A mormur of boughs by the breezes stirr'd, 


opaque. 


And strange aweet sounds thro’ the twilight heard, 
Comes over my soul, and away I fly 
To the violet’s haunt and the summer sky; 
There’s an odour of leaves in the dusky noon, 
And the note of a bird in my silent room. 
I am borne afar from the paths of men, 
To the twinkling shade and the budding glen; 
I bear the step of the spirit that broeds 
In the moonlight aisles of the dim old woods, 
I hear his whisper floating by 
Betwixt the boughs and the crystal aky; 
The lily bides in the mossy nook, 
Where the leaf to the blast of December shook ; 
And a drowsy murmur of bees and streams 
Ie bringing me back my youthful dreams. 
I roam apart on the brow of the hill, 
The ekies are blue and the woods are still; 
The world is gone, I have burst its chain, 
I hear the voices of eld again, 
With the bird and brook and the greenwood tree, 
My heart ie light and my step ie free. 
A glimmer of streams and a breath of flowers 
Is waking a tone of the vanished hours; 
I meet the eyes that were bright erewhile, 
I bask.in the light of a sister’s smile, 
The pleasant sun streams in on the floor, 
There’s a shadow of one at the open door, 
Aad a welcome guest to the household band— 
I feel the clasp of a brother’s hand; 
In my mother’s glance is a world of joy, 
And I stand at her side a dreaming boy ; 
There are sunny eyes and a joyous shout, 
And the music of laughter ringing out; 
There's a rush of feet from the murmuring school, 
And a plash of stones in the dusky pool. 
I rove apart on the velvet hill, 
But the winds and leaves are no longer still; 
On the heavy breeze is a sense of gloom, 
Like that which broods in a stifled tomb; 
The sun in the sky has a warning glare, 
Ande horror creeps through the sallow air, 
The rocking pines have a deeper tone, 
And the vaſes send up a smothered moan, 
Like waves that tumble and break and pour 
On the battled rocks of some distant shore; 
Strange sounds iu the depth of the woods awake, 
The stems with a nameless horror shake; 
He is girding in wrath his towering form, 
And I wait for the bursting of the storm. 
On the brown, hot stones is a patter of rain, 
There is rolling of grass on the darkened plain, 
As, when the spirit of storms will break 
Qn the wild mid-sea or the rock-bound lake, 
With plunge and roar in the foamy race, 
A billow the foaming billow may chase— 
He ise moving down, hie banner unfurl'd 
on the edge of the quaking world; 
He is rushtag down in hie iron course, 
With the roar and tramp of a thousand horse, 
When rider and steed and helm are rolled 
In dust with the spear and the banner-fold, 
And the slippery plain and the ringing glen 
Are heaped with mangled and ghastly men. 
He comes; he comes; he is rolling on, 
And I shrink in dread from the terrible one, 
The willow cowers as his wing descends, 
„The valleys groan and the mountains nod; 
The larch in the path of the conqueror bends, 
. Aad the maple rocks in the breath of God. 
On the hille ie a crash of the warrior oak, 
Who strove till the fire-bolt o’er him broke, 
And the beeches writhe and twist with the pain 
Of the barbed blast and the roaring rain; 
He is past; I hear the hollow jar 
Of hie trampling wheels, as it dies afar; 
There's a fresher gleam on the springing grass, 
Aad a sweeter smile on the fountain’s glass; 
| a globe of fire on the aspen stem, 
every blade has a diadem, 
And the robin is pouring a gladder strain, 
For the bureting cloud and the rushing rain. 


PRESERVATION of the EYES. 


We copy a portion of a well written 
article from the Scalpel, a New York 
medical monthly, on the Eyes. The 
eye is the most delicate organ of the 
human body, and also one of the most 
indispensable, and its preservation is, 
therefore, of great interest and import- 
ance. We submit the article to the 
perusal of our readers: 


„There is a tradition at least as old 
as the Talmud, that the eyes are 
strengthened by drawing the fingers 
across the eyelids in a horizontal direc- 
tion. Ex-President Adams, who was 
affected with an obstruction of the tear 
passage, used this method to get rid of 
the accumulating fluid, and the ancient 
ractice was brought into greater notice 
the example of the illustrious states- 
man. The obsolete theory, that the 
anterior surface of the eye-ball becomes 
flattened as age advances, was again 
revived, and it became a business to 
advertise instructions for kneading the 
into shape with the fingers! 
“It cannot be expected that opera- 
tions founded on a false theory can be 
safe in practice. It is untrue that the 
outer surface of the eye becomes flatter 
with advancing age, and therefore mani- 
julations to restore what is not want- 
ing, in an organ so delicate in structure 
that a rude push may be followed by 
perpetual darkness, should be avoided. 
“The principal lens of the eye is 
situated behind the pupil, and kept in 
proper position by membranes finer 
than the finest gold-beater’s skin. 
These delicate membranes are liable to 
be ruptured by blows, falla, or other 
causes, and the lens, which is naturall 
clear as crystal, becomes white an 
! Opacity of the lens, or what 
is called cataract, may be produced 
Without laceration of the membranes, 
by merely interfering with the circula- 
tion of the vessels which supply it. 
The writer was lately called to visit an 
aged female who had been suffering 
acutely for months, after submitting, 
while in health, to the manipulations of 
a rejuvenating itinerant. The lens was 
dislocated and pressed on the sensitive 
nerves at the margin of the pupil. The 
pain occasioned by pressure of this kind 
may be compared to that produced b 
pressing the exposed nerve of a toot 
with a tooth-pick, but in the former 
case the pain is continuous, and not so 
easily removed as in the latter. Other 
cases of injury attributed to manipula- 
tien, such as cross eyes, double vision, 
Ko., have come under the writer's 
notice. Last month, in presence of 
the editor, he operated for cataract in 
the case of the lady, whose vision, with 
the aid of spectacles, was perfect until 
she was induced by plausible advertise- 
ments to pay for a course of ns. 
A er the third lesson, vision became 
end blindness ultimately fal 
owed. Beer was called to examine & 
gevtleman who had always enj ro ex- 
cellent sight, until it was lost in a 
The, patient had been ata 


sudd 


n 4 
enly behind him, ith covering doch 
eyes with the hands, wished him to. 


ing the day, 


om and when — 
lids were opened, he was entirely bereft 
of sight.’ — 21 there was not the 
least of marys the sufferer 
remained — From this 
melancholy Beer concludes 
that the eyes are li to injury even 
from moderate pressure. 
There is a popular notion, sanction- 


ed even by medical men who ought to 


know ‘better, that the eyes are pre- 
served by opening them every morning 
in a basin.of. cold water. Some of the 
worst onses of petergium of film on the 
surface of the eye have been witnessed 

those who boasted of this tice. 

Then 2 drop of water gets into the 
windpipe, the nostril, or the ear, irrita- 
tion is produced, and when the eyes are 
opened under water, the sensation is 
anything but agreeable. The eye is 
lubricated by a secretion admirably 
adapted to facilitate the motions of the 
lid over its surface, and as this secre- 
tion is partially soluble in water, it is 
as inconsistent with common sense to 
wash it away, as it is to remove the oil 
from the wheels of machinery.* It is 
unquestionably important that the elean- 
liness of the organ be maintained; yet 
this may be accomplished in the usual 
manner, without opening the lubrica- 
ting surfaces. When the secretion is 
vitiated by cold or other causes, quince- 
seed tea or milk and water are prefera- 
ble, for ablution, to water alone. Avoid 


| eye-waters, many of which contain 


lead, or there are ten chances to one 
they will produce an incurable film. 
To make this clear, dissolve a little su- 
gar of lead in water, and pour the 
transparent solution in a wine glass 
containing a watery solution of com- 
mon salt. When the fluids are mixed, 
a white precipitate of chloride of lead 
fall to the bottom of the glass. When 
eye-waters containing lead are permit- 
ted to pass to the surface of the eye, 
the tears furnish common salt, and the 
lead is precipitated. The transparent 
portion of the eye is sometimes exten- 
tensively tatooed with this white leaden 
powder, and vision becomes indistinct, 
or even destroyed. 

„When the general health is robust, 
it is astonishing what an amount of la- 
bour the organs of vision will endure; 
yet when it is depressed, especially by 
mental disturbance during a periodical 
function, they are easily deranged by 
too close application to business. When 
they have become weak, much of 
their preservation depends on the pro- 
per management of the light to which 
they are exposed. When the light is 
in excess, it should be diminished; and 
when it is deficient, labour should be 
discontinued. The light blue of the 
sky and the verdure of the fields are 
the colours to which the organ of vis- 
ion is naturally adapted, and which it 
will endure with most ease. The flame 
of a good oil lamp is more regular than 
that of gas or candles, and is, there- 
fore, to be preferred. The intermittin 
flickering of gas is particularly injuri- 
ous, as it produces constant contrac- 
tions and diliations of the pupil and 
undue exercise of the whole organ. By 
placing a shade of light blue tissue pa- 
per over the lamp, the light is ameliora- 
ted; for artificial light contains a su- 
perabundance of the yellow and red 
rays, but is deficient in the violet. B 
allowing it to pass through the bluis 
medium, it approaches nearer to the 
light of day, and is better adapted for 
continued application of the organs of 
vision. 

“The gist of the whole matter is just 
this:—Let your eyes alone, and they 
may serve you all your days. Should 
they become out of order, apply to that 
very important personage, your family 
physician, and he will instruct you how 
to ‘MIND YOUR EYES.’”’ 


* Two capital and perfect illustrations, and 
conclusive to every one but a fool. Editor 
Scalpel. 


Christ both God and Man. 


When thou hearest of Christ, do not 
think him God only, or man only, but 
both together. For I know Christ was 
hungry; and I know that with five 
loaves he fed five thousand men, besides 
women and children. I know Christ 
was thirsty; and I know Christ turned 
water into wine. I know Christ was 
carried in a ship; and I know Christ 
walked on the waters. I know Christ 
died; and I know Christ raised the 
dead. I know Christ was set before 
Pilate; I know Christ sits with the 
Father. I know Christ was worshipped 
by the angels; and I know Christ was 
stoned by the Jews. And truly some 
of these I ascribe to the human, others 
to the divine nature; for by reason of 
this he is said to be both together.—St, 
Chrysostom. 


Sabbath Tippling in Edinburgh. 


At the meeting of the Governors of 
George Heriot’s Hospital on Monday, 
(18th April,) the Lord Provost stated 
that, in order to verify the accuracy of 
the statistics published by the Total 
Abstinence Society of the visits paid to 
— 9 — on Sundays, he had se- 
ected ſive of the worst cases in their 
list, and requested the Superintendent 
of Police to look out for confidential 
officers to watch these houses last Sun- 
day. He also asked the Committee of 
the Total Abstinence Society to send 
some respectable men along with these 
officers, in order that they might mu- 
tually check each other. He had got 


‘the result handed to him, and he found 


from it, that while the Committee had 
stated, in their returns, that 4286 per- 
sons entered these five houses in one 
day, the actual numbers that entered 
last Sabbath were certified to be 4576; 
so that there was an increase of 290 to 
the number of persons who entered 
these houses, as compared with the da 
when the Total Abstinence Society too 
their statistics—thus showing the num- 
ber rather to be under than overstated 
bythem. This presented a fearful state 
of matters; but some parties were some- 
what doubtful as to its truthfulness, and 
in reference, particularly, to the state- 
ment in the statistics referred to, that 
320 persons had been seen entering one 
house at the head of the Canongate in 
one hour, between one and two o'clock, 
many respectable parties had told him 
that they could not believe it—that the 
thing was an impossibility. This 
ticular house had been watched on Sun- 
day last, and he had the authority of 
the Superintendent of Police for stat- 
ing that 323 individuals entered within 
the hour, and no fewer than 1253 dar- 
instead of 1123, as in 
the published statistics. Mr. Melville 
thought it would have been desirable to 
have taken means to ascertain how many 


of these parties had entered more than 


once during the day. 


shall follow, and in my long home I 


n one occasion, while J. Wesley 
Jones, with a few of — 
panions, were stopping in the rear 
their main the of 
daguerreotyping for his Pantoscope 
some at rocks, war 
of Indians suddenly apreng from 
hin right- 


d the ‘rocks, and, giving a 
ial ay advanced with lances poised, 
r 


y for battle, when the artist, with | 


great coolness, turned upon them his 
camera, and, somewhat mystically way- 
ing over the instrument the black cloths 
in which his pictures were wrapped, 
held his lighted cigar in somewhat 
frightful proximity to the instrument: 
The savages having heard strange 
stories of ‘thunder on wheels,’ which“ 
had in one terrific burst swept away 
whole parties of red skins, panic-stricken 
they paused a moment, then veered 
to the right, with eye fixed upon the 
dreaded instrument. 

But the strange mortar followed 
them, its dangerous point ever keepi 
them in direct line. Pop! pop! pop 
went a revolver from beneath the in- 
strument. This was but.the prelude of 
the death-waging storm about to burst 
upon them! They could not longer 
stand this, but with a simultaneous yell 
broke away towards the rocks. Bang! 
bang! went the artist’s guns after them. 
Strange, terrific sounds were reverbe- 
rated through the mountain gorges, and 
echoed back by the cavernous rocks— 
yells, and shrieks, and rumbling thun- 
ders. The smoke cleared away, and 
the artists were alone. No time was 
lost in rejoining the caravan; and the 
danger being over, it became often the 
subject of merriment around the camp- 
fires, Jones’s charge upon the Indians 
with the daguerreotype instrument.— 
Boston Transcript. 


Sagacity of the Dog. 


Some weeks ago, while the game- 
keeper of Stracatho and his assistants 
were employed in fishing the river with 
the net, they emptied the net into a 
bag on the river’s bank, and fished 
down, killing a number of fish in each 
pool, and leaving them also until they 
should return. Imagine their surprise, 
on returning, to find their salmon gone! 
On reaching the spot where they com- 
menced operations, they were agreeabl 
surprised to find Hec.,” a Newfound- 
land dog of the keeper’s, seated by the 
bag, — all the fish carefully collected, 
some of which he had carried upwards 


of a mile. 


THE DWARF COUPLE. 


If we had but discerning eyes, we 
could read in the accidentals and little 
occurrences of every-day life many 
chapters of instruction. 

Sometimes the language is so strik- 
ing, that dull perception is forced to 
understand it; as in the following in- 
stance, where I read a beautiful lesson 
from the homely page of incident. I 
give it as noted down in my diary. 

September 4.—This morning, as I 
was passing through the hall, I noticed 
a couple entering, whose singular ap- 
pearance arrested my attention. They 
were a man and woman of the same 
height, but both much undersized. 
Their dress was tidy, but quaint in the 
extreme, and in the person of each was 
such an entire absence of every line of 
grace or beauty, that one would sup- 
pose such looking bodies 
must really feel uncomfortable. I was 
beginning to regard them as a very gro- 
tesque pair, but my mirth was checked 
upon observing that the woman was en- 
tirely sightless. 

“Alas! thought I, how unequally 
the gifts of God are distributed! Here 
is deformity, poverty, and blindness! 
What accumulated misfortunes! Would 
that I could do something to alleviate 
so sad a fate! My meditation of con- 
dolence was interrupted by an awkward 
bow from the man to myself, at the 
same time asking, in a brisk tone, 
Would you like to look at some first- 
rate shoes?’ He produced some shoes 
as extraordinary looking as the venders 
themselves. I could scarcely repress a 
smile at his evident pride in the arti- 
cle; but he went on to say, ‘They'll 
outwear four pair of shoemaker’s shoes. 
These, you see, are made by my wife 
Molly. She's blind, you see, but she 
cuts these out and sews them every 
stitch herself.’ The woman stood by 
with that calm, resigned expression, 
peculiar to the blind. I said to her, 
‘My friend, is it possible you are able 
to make these without eyesight? How 
long ago did you lose it?’ ‘I lost both 
my eyes,’ she said, ‘before I was two 
years old.’ 

I turned to her husband in surprise, 
and asked, Did you marry her blind? 
Were you not afraid to undertake the 
care of her?’ The care of Molly!’ 
said the man, with a merry laugh; 
‘why she has made my fortune. 1 
never had anything I could call my own 
till I married her, and now we live snug 
enough.’ Then he went on to expatiate 
upon his treasure, Molly. ‘Why, you 
see how tidy she keeps me. She cuts, 
and makes, and mends all my clothes. 
I don’t find * shoes easy to my feet 
but Molly's. Then, if she wants to go 
anywhere, she's only to take hold of 
my arm, and I lead her.“ I'm the sex- 
ton at „and when there are no fu- 
nerals, I like to bring Molly down town, 
and we sell a few shoes, just to amuse 
us and help along. It makes me able 
to get her all the little notions she 
wants.’ This man, whom I had ap- 
proached as a disconsolate beggar, was 
speaking with animation and a counte- 
nance radiant with satisfaction, and the 
object beside him I thought so forlorn, 
her sightless face glowed with the 

„Here was most poetically illustra- 
ted the foundation sentiment of matri- 
monial happiness—reciprocation, inter- 
change of ki 
happiness in clothing her husband, and 


the downhill side of life. My husband, 
Jam sure, is a good man; I seek to be 
a good woman. After he has laid a 
few more in their narrow house, we 


EAN. 


providence, but admired principle 


of compensation which places happiness 
within the reach of all, independent of 
gifts or circumstances. Its springs are 
in the inner man, and flow outward, 
The morale of this day's lesson I will 
write thus: Godliness with content- 
ment is great gain.“ Churchman’s 
Monthly Penny Magazine. 
Nourishment of Meats. 


To preserve, in dressing, the full nour- 
ishment of meats, and their properties 
of digestiveness, forms a most im 
ant part of the art of cooking; for 
these ends, the object to be kept in 
mind, is to retain, as much as possible, 
the juices of the meat, whether roast or 
boiled. This, in the case of boiling 
meat, is best done by placing it at once 
in briskly boiling water. The albumen 
on the surface, and to some depth, is 
immediately coagulated, and thus forms 
a kind of covering which neither allows 
the water to get into the meat, nor the 
meat juice into the water. The water 
should then be ea just under boiling 
until the meat thoroughly done, 
which it will be when every part has 
been heated to about 165 degrees, the 
temperature at which the colouring mat- 
ter of the blood coagulates or fixes. 
At 183 degrees, the albumen sets, but 
the blood does not, and therefore the 
meat is red and raw. The same rules 
apply to roasting; the meat should first 
be brought near enough a bright fire to 
brown the outside, and then should be 
allowed to roast slowly. 


Tun Enouisu Rosset.—Some diversity 
of opinion prevails with regard to the value 
of this apple. Its flavour is not of the high- 
est character, being only what pomologists 
would denominate “ good,” but in keeping 
it exceeds everything else well known in 
the whole list of apples. At the Buffalo 
Pomological Convention, some years ago, 
early in autumn, a half-bushel of this sort, 
a year old, was exhibited, having apparent- 
ly all the soundness and freshness of new- 
ly picked specimens. A cultivator was 
formerly in the practice of handing to his 
friends a dish of English russets with other 
sorts, with the remark, “ Here are this year’s 
apples, and there are last year’s; take your 
choice.“ The New England Farmer, 
(speaking of the Hunt Russet, a synonym.) 
says:“ We have seen the apples, o years 
old, fair, plump, and juicy, kept on a shelf 
in a cellar, with no extra care whatever.” 
An acquaintance was formerly in the prac- 
tice, year after year, of keeping his large 
crop of English russets till otherapples were 
gone, and then, just before early apples 
came in, of selling them invariably for one 
dollar per bushel, the common price of the 
best winter apples being about twenty-five 
cents. This variety is profusely produc- 
tive, the fruit hanging on the branches like 
strings of onions, which is one reason that 
the specimens are of only moderate, or of 
rather small size. Its smallness, in connec- 
tion with its firmness, is no doubt one great 
reason of its keeping qualities, by furnishing 
a means of escape from the usual battering 
and bruising given to winter apples in the 
very common and careless process of pick- 
ing and carting. These qualities taken 
together, that is, long keeping and produc- 
tiveness, have rendered the English russet 
a very profitable apple for market, although 
some refuse to set out large numbers on 
account of its very moderate flavour.—Cu/l- 
tivator. 


Horse Breakineo ror Harness.—Before 
a horse is attached to any vehicle, the har- 
ness should be allowed to remain on him in 
the stable several hours during two or three 
consecutive days; he should be let out so 
that he may become thoroughly accustomed 
to the trappings, and a cord six or seven 
feet in length should be fastened to each 
trace. With this the horse is quiety led 
about, one man performing that duty, while 
another follows, holding the aforesaid cords, 
which, as the animal moves forward, are to 
be strained, so that he feels a slight pressure 
of the collar on his shoulders. The inten- 
tion of this treatment must be obvious; if 
the horse is alarmed by the effect of the 
collar, the man holding the cords which are 
affixed to the traces can instantly relax 
them; and again, when he finds his pupil 
is reconciled, he may renew a moderate 
strain, and, finally, as much resistance as he 
has the power tocreate. By this means the 
most timid horses will gain confidence, and, 
by perseverance, the most refractory may 
be overcome. A horse, when first encum- 
bered with harness, if immediately attached 
to a vehicle, is astonished, when required 
to move, at finding a pressure on his shoul- 
ders which he has never previously expe- 
rienced. He discovers another novel appa- 
ratus of confinement; he is, in fact, tram- 
meled, and endeavours to escape; probably 
he plunges, kicks, or rears, and becomes 
difficult to manage; but by the simple pro- 
cess just recommended, all that is obviated. 
—Hints on Training. 


Move or Preservine Seeps.—The vi- 
tality of seeds is often destroyed by being 
kept too dry. ‘Too much moisture, on the 
other hand, developes the germ. How, 
then, shall these extremes be avoided? 
Hermbstadt proposes a remedy. He says, 
chance led to the discovery. He received 
from a great distance, certain grains which 
are usually hard to procure in England, if im- 
ported in the common way. The seeds were 
mixed with dried grapes, or raisins. He 
sowed them in pots, and they all came up. 
Since that time, he has ordered his seeds 
sent from foreign countries to be put in 
blotting paper, and wrapped up with raisins, 
or with moist coarse sugar. ‘Thus far, he 
has never had a failure with seeds thus put 
up; while those put up in the ordinary 
way failed to germinate, although similar to 
the former. Would it not be well to ex- 
pose many of our garden seeds to the gen- 
tle moisture of raisins or sugar for some 
weeks before the earth is sufficiently warm 
for planting? Time might be thus gained 
without any risk of too rapidly developing 
the grain.—Ohio Farmer. 


Spent Tan BAnx.— The Pennsylvania 
Farm Journal tells of a successful appli- 
cation of tan bark, made by mistake to a 
portion of the editor’s garden. He order- 
ed a certain part to be well spaded and ma- 
nured for beans; but the gardener dug up 
another plot, and applied a heavy coating 
of pretty well decomposed tan bark. The 
soil was a stiff clay, and no other manure 
was applied, or had been applied for seve- 
ral years past. The beans were planted, 
and were the most thrifty and vigorous in 
the neighbourhood, and the stiff soil has 
become quite mellow, and appears to retain 
its warmth and moisture much better than 
any other in the garden. 


ImporTaNT TO Farmers.—Pigeon Weed. 
—I wrote you some two years ago, that I 
thought I had made a discovery whereby 

igeon weed, or red root, eould be extermi- 
nated from the earth, viz: by planting corn 
two seasons in succession on the same 
field. I have followed up the plan, and 
find it to answer the purpose effectually. 
You can tell my brother farmers that they 
can get rid of that pest of the wheat-grow- 
er by following my plan. Yet, strange as 
it may appear, no other two summer crops 
will kill it all. I have tried both barley 


and oats twice in succession, but Indian 
corn and potatoes will; the latter crop 
would not answer to cultivate extensively 
on our stiff soils; but the former will.— 
New York Cultivator. 


The Search for Str John Frafiktin 


Star, within reach, no doubt, of — 


The London rly Review, which 
recently came to hand, contains an 
elaborate article in relation to Sir John 
Franklin, and gives these facts in ex. 
planation to tbe present condition of 


search: 
Sir E. Belcher is engaged in a sur- 
vey of Wellington, while Captain Kel- 


lett is probably safely anchored in Win- 
ter Harbour, the old quartets of Parry. 
Each has a well stored ship, with an 
attendant steamer: while the North 


from either vessel, remains in 

lin’s harbourage at Beechy Island. On 
the Pacific side, the Plover, we may 
presume, has advanced to Point Bar- 
row. We have no intelligence of 
McClure, since, under a press of can- 
vas, he stood for the pack-ice off Ic 
Cape, in August 1850; nor from Col- 
linson since he passed Behring's Straits, 
in July of the following year. Our Con- 
sul at Panama, indeed, writes that Col- 
linson had been spoken by some whalers, 
but without details; we know not what 
credit is to be attached to the report. 
McClure supposed he should be able to 
reach England by way of Barrow's 
Straits, some time in this year, either 
by navigating his vessel through the 
unknown sea which stretches north of 
the American continent, or by quitting 
his ships and making for Melville Island, 
or some point nearer home. Stirring 
tidings of some kind will, most likely, 
reach us in the course of a few months.“ 


Natural Wonders of California. 


A correspondent of the San Joaquin 
Republican thus describes a natural 
curiosity in Calaveras. 

„Four miles south of Vallecita, on 
Chyote Creek, are what are called the 
Natural Bridges, two of which span the 
Creek. Imagination cannot picture or 
form any idea of the grandeur of the 
scene that here meets the eye of the 
beholder. Volcanic action has piled 
rocks upon rocks, and nature appears 
to be in ruins. Whilst gazing, the na- 
turalist is lost in conjecture. 

„Underneath the labyrinths of arches 
the eye detects imitations of clusters 
of grapes, cherries, and other fruits; 
vines, stems, and leaves are perfectly 
imitated; festoons of flowers and fret- 
work moulded in every imaginable 
shape; all of which have been formed 
when the substance was a molten mass, 
and the convulsions of nature hurled it 
to its present position. On close ex- 
amination the wonder still increases; 
the observer beholds the natural out- 
line of leaves, vines, &c., imprinted on 
the solid rock, and the interstices ex- 
pose petrified remains of vegetation. 

Near the Natural Bridges is Coyote 
Cave, a deep semi-circular chasm. The 
explorer is first lowered down perpen- 
dicularly one hundred feet; he then 
lights his torch and proceeds over shelv- 
ing rocks, gradually descending from 
one hundred and seventy-five to two 
hundred feet below the surface, when 
he arrives at a large chamber called the 
cathedral, from the overhanging rocks 
assuming the appearance of huge bells, 
and when struck two or more at the 
same time, produce the varying sound 
and deep melodies of a full chime. Pro- 
ceeding one hundred feet further, still 
inclining downwardly, from thirty to 
forty-five degrees, we come to a lake, 
apparently a large body of water, and 
bottomless, from the experiments made 
in throwing rocks, &c. Judging from 
the sound, this chamber must include 
many acres of space; but, owing to the 
damp air, our lights burnt faintly, and 
were finally extinguished, when we 
groped our way, amidst darkness and 
uncertainty, to the mouth of the pit, 
and were glad to quit the lower for the 
upper deck. All the archways of these 
subterranean chambers are fill@ with 
overhanging masses of spar, stalactite, 
and quartz, assuming the most fantas- 
tic forms. As soon as the dry season 
will permit, there will be another, and 
I hope more successful exploration of 
these subterranean chambers.” 


CHILDREN'S COLUMN. 


THE YOUNG CHRISTIAN’S DESIRE. 


Daniel’s wisdom may I know, 
Stephen’s faith and spirit show, 
John’s divine commission feel, 
Moses’ meekness, Joshua’s zeal, 
Run like the unwearied Paul, 
Win the prize and conquer all. 


Mary's love may I possess, 
Lydia’s tender-heartedness, 


Peter’s ardent lively zeal, 
James’ faith by works reveal, 
Like young Timothy may I 
Every sinful passion fly. 


Job’s submission may I show, 
David's pure devotion know, 
Samuel’s call O may I hear, 
Lazarus’ happy portion share, 
Let Isaiah’s hallowed fire 

All my new-born soul inspire. 
Mine be Jacob’s wrestling prayer, 
Gideon’s valiant steadfast care, 
Joseph’s purity impart, 

Isaac’s meditative heart, 
Abraham's friendship may I prove 
Faithful to the God of love.” 


Most of all, may I pursue 

The bright pattern Jesus drew, 

In my life and conduct show 

How he lived and walked below. 
Daily by his grace restored, 

Strive to imitate my Lord. 

Then shall I these worthies meet 
And with them worship at his feet, 
With them praise redeeming love, 
Strike a golden harp above; 

With them range the blissful shore, 
Meet them all to part no more. 


KIND WORDS. 


I often hear children speak roughly and 
harshly to each other. To me, this is very 
unpleasant. I would rather hear a door creak 
on rusty hinges, or listen to a poor Savoyard’s 
hurdy-gurdy, when it is out of-tune. It grates 
on my ear, and I say to myself:—‘ Those 
youngsters have very unlovely dispositions. 
They do not love each other as they ought to 
do; and I am glad they are not Francis For- 
rester’s children.” And, this is just how all 
other persons regard them. If, therefore, boys 
and girls, you desire to be beloved by those who 
are older than yourselves, and by each other— 
each other’s society, speak 


Harsh words are like the hail which beats 
The herbage to the ground; 
Kind words are like the gentle rain 
Which scatters freshness round. 
—ͤ—ũW — — — 
GENCY IN WASHINGTON CITY.—Micnaer 
A Novass, late, and for many poares Chief Clerk 
in the Office of the Register of the Treasary of 
the United States, will attend to procuring Bounty 
Land Warrants, Pensions, Half-pay, &c.; te the 
settlement of claims before Cengress and seve- 
ral Departments; to the Purchase, Sale, and traas- 
fer of Stock, and to the receipt of unclaimed in- 


terest. 
Reference in Philadelphia.—Rev. W. M. Engies, 
D. D., Rev. C. Van Rensselaer, D. D., Rev. William 
Chester, D. D., Rev. John Chambers, Joseph P. Eu- 


„George N. Ha John Thomas. 
14—3t 


honour the Bible as a divine revelation. Ns. Dy. 
Lindsley. 
The work is a most interesting one, and 


out a new and untried path in sacred literature. 
Fow would have ined that the history of “ Our 
First Mother’’ could have been devel ja h 
way as to communicate so much that was interest- 
ing and instructive, and yet introduce nothing that 
was not t to subject.— Professor R. 


son. 

The volume is interesting and well written, highly 
instructive and valuable.—Jndependent. 

Quite a rich variety of pleasing and useful inetruc- 
tion.— Pr er ian. 

Such is this volume as to science and style, mat- 
ter and manner, that it must command an extensive 
and rapid sale, and an interested and eager perusal, 
— Pennsylvania Inquirer. 

The young Bible student will here find a flood of 
light thrown around many of the more obscure 
that invest antediluvian history Sec. 

e have seldom found religious instruction con- 
pa in a more fascinating form than in this beau- 
tiful work.— Evening Bulletin. 

This is a more valuable and erudite book than its 
size would indicate, an unusually skilful and able 

We have seldom found so much important matter 
in so short a compass, and expressed in a style 
which adapts the work to so large a class of read- 
ers. We need in our churches and in the higher 
wants of our youth and Sabbath-schools, books of 
precisely this type. Such a book cannot want for 
readers.— Watchman and Reflector. ) 

Out of a few facts thrown on the inspired page by 
the pen of Moses, the author has developed greut 
truths and principles, which are full of the richest 
instruction and importance. The young generally, 
and daughters in particular of the present genera- 
tion, will be interested in reading this — — 
= and instructive volume.— Cristian Chron- 

le. 


A biography of Mother Eve was never before 
written. This first attempt to expand the briefest 
of fragmentary hints, as found in Scripture, into a 
lengthened memoir, is eminently successful. The 
whole book is at once dignified, entertaining, and 
instructive. We earnestly commend it as a very 
suitable book for the older members of our Sabbath- 
schools. When will such reading displace the 
fashionable and frivolous literature of the day !— 
Young Reaper. 

Replete with rich and varied instruction. It 
seems to be a book for young persons; but we 
should like to see one so old or so wiae, that he 
could not be interested in it or profited by it.— 

order. 

We consider the book in its theological character, 
asafeone. We believe it will prove a valuable one 
for Christian families, and hope it will find a speedy 
introduction into them. The style and manner of 
presentation will render it attractive to the young. 
Cincinnati Journal and Messenger. 

It is well and ably written, and will be a popular 
work.— Boston Traveller. 

may 14—3t 


ALTIMORE DEPOSITORY—PRESBYTE- 
RIAN REPORTER.—Persons in Baltimore, 

who wish to subsoribe for this paper can do so b 
calling at run Derosrrony, No.2 Franklin Build 
ings, North street, Baltimore, land. 

ust Recervep—D’ Aubigné’s History of the Re- 
formation, fifth volume. Also, Bishop Melivaine’s 
work on The Evidences of Christianity, new edi- 
tion; price, 60 cts. Consolation, by Dr. J. W. 
Alexander, second edition. Basket of Flowers, or 
Truth and Piety Triumphant; beautiful juvenile. 
Rosa of Linden Castle, by the same author. 

may 14—3t 


228 & WEDDELL—Have just received from 
Paris a superb stock of RICH EMBROIDERIES, 
embracing all the latest novelties. 
ap 23—138t 703 Broadway, New York. 


LIFE INSU 


nut etreeta—This Company, in 
sué Policies upon the Mutual Prinelp e, with the 
security Capita] Stock. This attractive combi- 
security, withowt right fall 
securi * a 
— in the distribetion 10 


year. The — Cash 
every + 


parties 

In the Forp Darier, Money is re- 
esived Alto, Momvar Evunttes 
posit, in large or small sums, on which interest is 
allowed of rive PER CENT. | 


aL EXAMINERS 
Pau! B. Goddard, 1 63 Williae Ferber, M. D. 


la attendance at the of the Ce npasy, from 
1 to P. K., daily. oot 


HURCH BELLS !—Church, Factory; Steatbeat, 
and Locomotive Bells constantly on band, and 
Pealt or Chimes of Bells, (of any number,) cast to 
order. Improved cast-iron Yokes, with moveable 
arms, are attached to these Belle, so that they may 
be adjusted to ring easily and properly, and Springs 
also, which prevent the clapper *** 
Bell; there 7, hg ing its ond. 
udin 


complete, (ine oke, Frame, 
years in this business by 
An experience of thirty 
oer late father, enabled him to ascertain the best 

for Bells, the combination of metals, and de- 
gree of heat requisite for securiag ia them the greatest 
solidity, streagth, and most melodious tones; which 
improvements, together with his very extensive as- 
sortment of patterns, are now held the subecri- 
bere, who bave grown up in ‘the business, and whe 
will use every endeavour to sustain the reputation 
which the establishment hase heretofore enjoreds 
both in thie and foreiga countries ; the Belle 


which have repeatedly received the highest rewards 
of the New York State Agricaltargl Society and 
American Institute; and at which were completed 


Chimes and heavy Alarm Bells for different parts ot 
the Union and Canada. 

Mathematical Instruments will still be manefec- 
tured by the subscribers, of which they wil] have 
constantly on hand an a¢sortment of Transit Instru- 
ments, Levels, Surveyor’s Compasses, (plain, noni- 
ous, and improved,) &c. Also Brass or Composition 
Castings of any size cast to order. 

All atteaded to. 

ANDREW EELY’S SONS, 
mar 56—ly* West Troy, Albany Co., N. Y, 
JAMES R. WEBB—Grocer Tea-Desier, 91 
J South Eighth street, below Wa ; Philadelphia 
—Has now on hand an excellent assortment of 
fresh imported Black and Green Teas, Sugars, Cot» 
fees, Fruits, Spices, &c., of the finest gusiition, 
which he will sell in the original 3 or 8 
retail, on the most reasonable terms. » Extra 
Rochester Flour, in barrels, half-barrels, and 

XP Goods carefully . for the country, or 

delivered to any part of the city. jan 1l—tf 


HILADELPHIA BOOK-BINDERY.—Jonn 
Eoean, Plain and Ornamental Book-Bind 

Leather Gilder, has removed his Book -Bindery to the 
South-east corner of Market and Seventh streets, Phi- 
adelphia. Entrance from Seventh street. x25 per 
cent. saved, and sometimes more, to those patronia+ 
ing this establishment. Large Illustrated Works, 
Books of Engravings, Scrap Books, Albums, Port- 
folios, and Music, bound with great ¢are and 
stre „ in plain and elegant styles. 

N. B.—Pamphlets and Periodicals done up with 
neatness and despatch, and cheaper than any other 
establishment in the city. sep | 


_ FLOUR. — Constantly on hand, the 
finest qualities New York and Pennsylvania 
Extra and Superfine Flour; also Bran, Ruck- 
wheat, and Indian Meal. For sale at the lowest 
cash prices, * THOMAS ALLM > Jr., 
Corner Fourth and Vine streets, Philadelphia. 
ap 2—8t 


LAIRSTOWN PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY. 
—The Tenth Semi-Annual Session of this In- 
stitution, under the care of the Newton Presbytery 
commenced on Monday the 2d day of May, and will 
continue 22 weeks. The location is in the retired 
village of Blairstown, Warren county, New Jersey, 
10 miles from the Delaware Water — and in 
communication with the cities of New York and 
Philadelphia, every other day, by stage and rail- 
road. This village, in point of scenery, is sur- 
passed by few places in any part of the country. 
A course of study has been adopted, embracing all 
the branches of Literature and Science which are 
required to give young gentlemen and ladies a libe- 
ral and finished education. An excellent opportu- 
nity is afforded for private study. Commodious 
buildings have been erected and furnished expressly 
for the accommodation of Boarding and Day Scho- 
lars. From twenty-five to thirty Boarders can ‘be 
accommodated in the family of the Principal, sub- 
ject to his constant supervision. Instruction will be 
thorough in every department, with a view to ad- 
vanced preparation for College, Teaching, or Busi- 
ness. 

Treamus—$65 per Session of 22 weeks, including 
Tuition, Fuel, Board, Washing, and Lights. One- 
half payable in advance. For particular informa- 
tion, address the Principal, 

Rev. JOHN KIRBY DAVIS, B.A. 

References.—Rev. J. A. Reily, J. J. Blair, J. C. 
Johnson, M. D., Hon. Isaac Wildrick—Blairatown, 
N. J.; William P. Vail, M. D., Johnsonsburg, N. J.; 
Rev. J. Skinner, D. D., Easton, Pa.; Rev. B. John- 
son, Coolbaughs, Pa.]; Rev. T. B. Condit, Still- 
water, N. J.; Rev. J. McWilliam, Oxford, N. J. 
Charles Scribner, Esq., No. 15 Park Row, Robert 
Carter & Brothers, 285 Broadway, New York city. 

may 14—4t* 


HESTNUT STREET FEMALE SEMINARY— 


525 Cuestnut Street, 


L. BONNEY, HARRIETTE A. DILLAYE, Asso- 
ciate Principals.—The next Academic Year of this 
Institution will commence September Ist, 1853. 
The Seminary is pleasantly situated in the upper 
part of Chestnut street, (between Schuylkill Sixth 
and Seventh,) Philadelphia, a location combining 
all the advantages of the city with comparative re- 
tirement from its excitement. The house is com- 
modious and pleaeant, and no expense has been 
spared to make it attractive and home-like. While 
it is the primary design to secure to the pupils a 
thorough education in all the varied departments of 
Literature and Science, much attention is paid to 
Music, Painting, Pencilling, and Crayon, together 
with the Languages, especially the French. In a 
word, a constant effort is made to unite solidity 
with polish throughout the intellectual structure. 
The daughters or wards of distant patrons can 
spend the Summer vacation at the Seminary, or, if 
they desire it, can spend a part of it travelling 
with the Principals. Further particulars found in 
Circulars. 

References.—Rev. H. A. Boardman, D.D., Rev. 
Charles Wadsworth, Rev. David Malin, Mr. Paul T. 
Jones, Mr. J. Engle Negus—Philadelphia; Mrs. Em- 
ma Willard, Mrs. John H. Willard—Troy, N. .; 
Stephen W. Taylor, LL.D., Hamilton, N. Y.; Rev. 
A. D. Gillette, Rev. R. Babeock—New York; Rev. 
R. Fuller, D. D., Baltimore, Md.; T. Fuller, M. D., 
Hon. R. W. Barnwell—Beaufort, S. C.; Howard 
Malcom, D. D., Lewisburg, Pa.; Rev. G.-Kempten, 
New Brunswick, N. J.; Rev. T. Rambaut, Savannah, 
Ga.; Rev. E. Lathrop, New York city; Benjamin 
Dayton, Esq., St. Louis, Mo.; Hon. D. A. Turner, 
R. A. Exell, Esq.,—Warrenton, N. C. 

may 7—6m 


ö AND VALUABLE THEOLOGICAL 
BOOKS.—Snuitra & Exoten, Booksellers and 
Importers, No. 36 North Sixth street, Philadelphia, 
have for sale the following valuable books:—Cal- 
vini Opera Omnia, 9 vols. folio—a very fine copy of 
the best edition in calf. Calvin’s Works, as pub- 
lished by the Calvin Translation Society, 36 vols., 
8vo, cloth. Wall’s History of Infant Baptism, 4 
vols. Poli Synopsis Criticorum, 5 vols., folio, a 
very fine copy of the London edition. Lardner’s 
Whole Works, 10 vols., 8vo, cloth, new edition, 
Poole’s Annotations on the Bible,3 vols. Brown’s 
Discourse on the — and Doings of Christ, 3 
vols., Svo. Murdoch’s Syriac Testament. Hengs- 
tenberg on the Book of Psalms,3 vols. Olshausen’s 
Commentaries on the New Testament. Hagen- 
bach’s History of Doctrines, 3 vols. Michaeli’s 
Commentary on the Laws of Moses. Rosenmul- 
ler’s Scholia in Vetus Testamentum. Also, v 
many other valuable works in every department o 
literature, to which we would invite the attention 
of clergymen and theological students. Books im- 
ported to order from Europe. may 7—3t 


ENRY’S COMMENTARY. —Six 
ron $10.—Recommended by the Clergy 
all Protestant Denominations.— Banaineton 
Haswe.i, No. 27 North Sixth street, Philadelphia, 
have just published a new edition of Henry's Bx 
sition of the Old and New Testaments, with a Me. 
moir of the Author, and a Preface, by the fate Rev. A. 
Alexander, D. D. The stereotype plates have been 
corrected, and many of the typographical errors, 
which appeared in the previous editions, will not be 
found in the one now offered to the public. 
nov 6—tf 


EW SPRING GOODS.—The subscribers would 
call the attention of Lapuss to their new and 
choice stock of Darss Goons, in Silks, Tissues, Or- 
gandies, Bareges, Jaconets, French Prints, &c. 
FRANCE & WEDDELL, 
ap 23—13t 703 Broadway, New York. 
LAPP 


AND STRICKLAND—Arronyers At 
Law—Ho.uty Spaines, Miss.—Continue to 
ractice their profession in the various counties in 
orth Mississippi, embraced in the 7th Judicial 
District of the State, and in the District Court of 
the United States, for the Northern District of 
Miss®@sippi. Also, in the District and Superior 
Courts of Chancery, and in the High Court of 
and Appeals of the State. 
° J. W. CLAPP. 


_ mar 19—10¢* 


OICE GROCERIES AND TEAS. — Darm 
Pease, South-west corner of Sixth and Arch 
streets, Philadelphia, offers for sale Green and 
Black Teas, Real Mocha, Old Java, Méracaibo, 
Laguyra, aad Rio Coffees, Boston Butter and Bran 
Biscuit, vegies Cold Water Crackers, Rochester 
and White Wheat Extra Flour.in Bar- 
rels and Half Barrels, Dutch Head, Sap Sago, and 
Pine Apple Cheese, Preserved Ginger, Jellies; 
White - ney — Comb, Corn Starch fer Pud- 
— — arina Desserts, Pure Ground Spices, 
Phi — Syrup, French and Spanish Olives, 
Pickles, etchups, Sauces, Olive Oil, Lemon, Gis- 
r, Pine Apple and Strawberry Depo ke. 
Goods well parked, and sent to Nee ts or 
Steamboats free of charge. pis 
South-west corner of Sixth and Arch streets, Phila 


| the Institu 


NEwrown FEMALE ACADEMY—The Sum- 
mer Session of the Newtown Female Aca 
demy commenced on Wednesday the ay of Mey, 
under the care of the Rev. THOMAS COLE, as 
Principal. This gentleman, formerly from Wil- 
mington, Delaware, has had much experience ia 
teaching, and will be assisted by his Daughters 
and Miss Duncan. All the branches of a thorough 
and polite education will be taught; and the best 
efforts will be made to place this School on a com- 
prehensive and substantial basis. 

Teams.—For Tuition in all the 7 -y branches, 
including Algebra and Geometry, $10 per Session 
of 22 weeke—payable in advance. 
For Boarding, including (Lodging and Washing, 
$50 per Session, as above—payable in advance. | 

Tuition in the Languages, Mathematics, Music, 
Ko., will be charged extra. 

For further particulars — — of the Principal, 
or of the subscriber, ROBERT D. MORRIS, 

Newtown, Bucks county, Peansylvania. 
may 7—3t . 


BST JERSEY COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 
Movurt Hotty, New Jexsnry—Rev. SAM~ 

UEL MILLER, A. M., Principal; A. Scuznm, (of, 
Germany,) Teacher of Ancient and Modern Lan- 
guages; J. H. Parsows, A. B., of Mathematics and 
atural Science; „ of Ancient Lan- 
guages and English; F. F. Muaczron, of Music. 
signed to prepare Boys thoroughly for College, or 
any business of life. The Summer Session com- 
mences April 28th. New scholars are received at 
* time, paying frem the date of entrance only. 
gaus—§100 per Session of 22 weeks. For 
prospectus, with fall particulars, teferencés, &., 


address the Principal. 


OUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY— Hanne 
LE CONTE, Principal, 
--Iastruction in English braachese, Ancient and 
Modern Languages, Music, Drawing, &c. | 
References.—Harrjsburg—His Excellency William 
Bigler, Rev. W. R. De Witt, D. D., James W. 
Wier, Esq. Pittsbutg— Hon. W. F. Johnston, 
Vork — Hon. R. J. Fisher. Columbia—J. F. Hous- 
ton, Lancaster — Hon, A. L. Hayes. Borden- 
town, New Jersey—W. Fahnestock, M. D. Phila- 
delphia—Rev. Henry Steele Clarke, William Cha- 
in, -» Herman Haught, Esq., Capt. A. H, Foot, 
nited States Navy. | 
From His Excellency William F. Johnston, late Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvan 
Executive CHAMBER, 
Harrisburg, January 12, 1852. 
Madam Le Conte, the amiable and excellent Prin- 
cipal of the“ Young Ladies’ Seminary” of Harris- 
burg, deserves from me a cordial recommendation 
for her great abilities as an instructress of youth. 
My daughters remained under her charge dorin 
many Sessions, and from my knowledge of thei 
correct education, and lady-like * as ac 
quired in Mrs. Le Conte’s achool, 1 do not hesitate 
to bespeak for thie Institution the ‘patronage of 
those desiring an accomplished education for their 
daughters. F. Jomnston, 
> Circulars, containing additional references 
and recommendations, can be found at the book- 
store of W. S. Martien, No. 144 Chestnut street, Phi- 
ladelphia. |, ap 


ENNSYLVANIA INSTITUTION FOR THE 
BLIND.—Brushes, Door Mats, Carpets, and a 
variety of Bead and Net work are constantly for 
sale, by the quantity, and at retail at the Sronx, 
No. 53 South hth street, below Chestnut, Phila- 
delphia. The custom of the public is solicited to 
sostain ““ Tux Home,” or Industrial department of 
tion. ap 9—6t“ 


LASSICAL, SCIENTIFIC, AND LITERARY 
HIGH SCHOOL — Newvitre, Cumserianp 
County, Pennsytvanra.—The Summer Session of 
this Institution will open on the first Tuesday of 
May, and continue five months. ; 
enus.—Tuition, Boarding, &c., $50. Civil En- 
gineering practical, $10. Vocal and Instrumental 
Music, Profeesor’s ordinary prices. For Day Scho- 
lars, in common English Branches, $10. In higher 
English Branches, $12. Latin, Greek, and He- 
brew, $13. | 
This Institution is located in an orderly, moral, 
and healthful neighbourhood, a large and commo- 
dious building has been recently erected for School 
rooms and Boarding-house, and is surrounded by 
an extensive campus, including a pleasant grove 
of forest trees, furnishing a delightful retreat from the 
sultry heat of summer. Access daily by railroads, 
leading severally from Philadelphia, Baltimore, Pitts- 
burg, and Chambersburg. For Circulars and other 
particulars, address either of the Principals through 
the post-office, 
- McCA 9 
W. R. LINN, a Principals. 
may 7—3t | 4] 
18 PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY aT 
No. 144 Chestnut Street, above Sixth, Phi- 
ladelphia, and No. 286 Broadway, New 
York, by agra 
WILLIAM S. MARTIEN ICO 
TERMS.—Three Dollars per annum, peyable in 
six months, or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents if paid 
in advance, A liberal discount to Agents who may 
become responsible. 


No subscription received for a less term than one 
year. All Subscribers, who do not give express no- 


8 lines or less, first insertion, 50 cents; each 


to be made in advanes. 
— 

Five copies to ane address, for one year, . $10.00 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, . $20.00 
With, an, additional copy to the person. 

who may set as agent. 
Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, | 
With an additional copy to the agent. 


WILLIAM S. MARTIEN & Co. 


No. 144 Chestnat treet, Philadelphia. 


ishitare, and the 50 ‘Indident among the shall sce.’ Ino longer wondered over 02 
RE publication of this one. ry Mouhtains. the unequally distributed gifts of God's — Scribner, New York, and for ale by all booksellers, 
* * 8 re: some of the most distin; — — 
* on r I have rarely perused a volume of the same size 
“the State. We are with more profouad interest. The matter is rich, 
fox bad #0 well in — 2 hig hly fascinating and attractire.— 
: orm ait | of promi lie anc men, It We regelte of extensive biblical und 
Ar. T ter, and I cheerfully recommend it, sot to 
Doe 3 ‘things which e, 0 clasees eaomi 
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Marten... Square pp. | 
N —These Bible Stories are well told. Children 
cannot near too muck of Scrig re Characters 
Boardman, D. D. Philadephia, 1853, Lippi 
. „cott, Grambo & Co. 12mo, pp. 420. | 
were attended by large numbers of intelli- — | 
getit business and professional men, by whom | 
they were uniformly well received, and we | 
: think those who read them will find that | 
there was good ground for such favour. The | 
| general subject treated is of great import- | 
shoe, and one which had not been often han- 
topics are the 
| tice to the contrary, will be as 
8 adding to Dis means DY i ln! shoes. | to continue their subscription, and their paper will 
: Her husband found his in leading his | — them accordingly. — — 
benighted Molly about, and supplying | r paid, except discre 
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| ‘tO Be pa by prived of sight? 
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